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Lesson Calendar 


October 2.—Elisha Succeeds Elijah . . 


3 . 2 Kings 2: 12-22 
. October 9.—The Widow's Oil Increased... .. . 2 Kings 4: 1-7 


| 
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3. October 16.—Elisha and the Shunammite . . . . 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 

4. October 23.—Elisha and Naaman ........ 2 Kings s : 1-14 
5. October 30.—Elisha at Dothan ......... 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 

6. November 6.—Joash, the Boy King ...... 2 Kings «1 : 1-16 
. November 13.—Joash Repairs the Temple . . . . 2 Kings 12 : 4-15 

5 November 20.—Isaiah’s Message to Judah . . . Isa. 1 : 1-9, 16-20 
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;. November 27.—World’s Temperance Sunday... . 
10. December 4.—Hezekiah ye og the Temple . 
zt. December 11.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . 
12. December 18.—Review 
13. December 25.—The Prince of Peace (Christmas Lesson) Isa. 9 : 1-7 


Trust 
By Rubie T. Weyburn 


WOULD my life were like the swallow’s flight,— 
A dauntless pilgrimage from zone to zone, 
Brushing with fearless wing the dizzy height 
In windings onward, known to birds alone. 


Isa. 28 : 1-13 
2 Chron. 29 : 18-31 
2 Kings 17 : 6-18 


I cannot mark so plain my distant goal, 
Envisaged by past seasons’ journeyings ; 

Less stedfast.is my motion’s swift control, 
All unforeseen the change each hour brings. 


Father, I know not, but the way thou knowest ; 
Clear as the swallow’s flight my course—to thee. 
It is enough. I take the way thou goest,— 


Better thy guidance is than sight to me. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





The Scars of Unlove 


‘* Making up’’ may be the best part of a quarrel, 
but it is a sorry substitute for no quarrel at all. We 
like to soothe ourselves into thinking that a handsome 
apology and expressed penitence leave things as they 
were before the unloving words were spoken. They 
do not ; every expression of unlove leaves a scar that 
no words or future love can entirely do away with. 
The strongest love of husband and wife, parent and 
child, is not proof against such scars ; only God and 
the one wounded know of the suffering that may last 
far beyond the assurance of forgiveness spoken through 
smiling, tear-filled eyes. 


x 
Loss by Irregularity 


No man can do his best work irregularly. Every 
man must allow for interruptions in his life and plans ; 
life would not be worth living without interruptions. 
But the interruptions that God sends into our life 
are very different from the irregularities that we 
allow there. Physicians warn us against irregu- 
larity in our meal hours ; the system will do better 
work and last longer if its needs are supplied 
regularly ; so will a fine watch that is regularly 





wound. And if our physical bodies need food reg- 
ularly, how much more does our spiritual life! A 
man cannot tuck in his morning or evening prayers 
haphazard, —before breakfast, after breakfast, in bed 
or out of bed, and gain any such sustenance from 
them as God intends he should have. If prayer 
is worth anything, it is worthy of its own regular place 
in our lives,—and that place is supreme. 


x 
Knowing Whose Words to Disregard 


There are certain subjects upon which certain 
men are unfit to speak. He is a wise man who rec- 
ognizes this truth, as few men do. An earnest Chris- 
tian is troubled by some statement of an avowed 
unbeliever concerning Christ or the Bible. What can 
an unbeliever say about Christ that is worthy of a 
hearing? His very unbelief brands him as incompe- 
tent to hold or express an opinion on a subject where 
belief is the first essential. ‘‘ But surely Jesus Christ 
must be judged as any other great character in his- 
tory,"’ says the would-be ‘‘impartial’’ historian. 
That is precisely the way in which Jesus Christ can- 
not be judged, though the historical ignoramus—or, 
as he would prefer to call himself, agnostic—cannot, 
in the nature of things, understand this. Horace 
Bushnell punctured the fallacy in his famous sermon, 
‘« The Character of Jesus forbids His Possible Classi- 
fication with Men.’' So in other fields. The scien- 
tist who is notoriously dishonest in his personal 
relations is not to be trusted in his handling or com- 
piling of scientific facts. The outcasts of life are not 
to be looked to for helpful opinions on the reorgani- 
zation of society, as Jacob Riis once keenly pointed 
out in his review in these columns of a much talked-of 
book on ‘‘The World of Graft."" Know your man 


before you let his opinions weigh much. And it all 
comes back, in the end, to character. The man 
« 


of character, after all, is the only one whose word 
or whose work counts in the advancement of the 


kingdom. 
Xx 
“In Thy Room” 


No man can ‘‘do it all."". And no man is indispen- 
sable to God's work in this world. Yet there are few 
lessons harder to learn than this. That man isa rare 
exception who, as he enters upon what may be the 
closing decade or two of his life, cheerfully accepts 
this truth and lives by it. To Elijah at Horeb came 
the word : ‘‘and Elisha... shalt thou anoint to be 
prophet in thy room.'’ The time must come to every 
man and woman when that one’s work can be bet. 
ter done by another. Mothers in the home, men in 
business, pastors in their churches, all must face this. 
The fatt is no reproach, but to refuse to see itis. The 
highest tribute that can be paid to any worker is that 
he has prepared others to take his place. Let us not 
expect to finish our work. Let us have the grace to 
stand aside when we should. 


Kx 


How Not to Feel Mean 


Looking down on people is the surest way to feel 
‘*down'’ and to get down. The force of gravitation 
is a mighty pull just here. But looking up at people 
has just as powerful an uplift as the other has down- 
pull. The spoken word or the unspoken thought of 
condemnation of another leaves about as mean a feel- 
ing in the one from whom it comes as anything can. 
A hearty word of deserved praise makes at least two 
people glow with warmth and new life. Dr. Goss 
well says : ‘* We are always abased by looking down 
upon our fellow men, but elevated by looking up at 
them.’’ And the person does not live in whom we 
cannot find something well worth looking up to. 


Bringing “ Practical’ and “ Spiritual * Together 


HERE is a prevailing tendency to classify men as 
either practical or spiritual. The practical are 
those who do things, and who believe in strenuous 

endeavor. The spiritual are those who believe that 
God does things, and who have faith in prayer. The 
classification is unfortunate. It has no basis in Scrip- 
ture. The great constructive men, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Nehemiah, Paul, were men of genius, ability, 
statesmanship, certainly belonging to the practical 
type, and yet men of profound faith, any one of 
whom would have said, ‘‘the work was the Lord’s."’ 

It has puzzled some of the commentators to 
reconcile the two accounts of David's introduction 
to Saul. In the one case he is represented as the 
well-known warrior, skilled also in music, whose 
prowess and deeds of valor fit him to be appointed 
armor-bearer to the king. In the other case he is 
pictured as the shepherd lad, who hears the taunt of 
the Philistine champion, offers himself to Saul in 
sintple faith that God will deliver him, and goes forth 
to meet the enemy with the slight weapons of the 
mountain-side. 

In truth there is no discrepancy between the two 
records, They represent the different points of view 
from which the Davidic kingdom might be regarded 
by posterity. If one should say that the kingdom of 
Israel was the creation of the generalship, the state- 
craft, the fine magnetic qualities, of David, who made 
of the jealous tribes a nation, defended it from all 
surrounding foes, gave to it a civil and religious cap- 
ital, and organized it with rare genius, the statement 
would be bare historic fact. If, on the other hand, it 
should be said that the founding of the kingdom of 


Israel was the work of God, in whose hands David 
was the facile and faithful instrument, it would be 
even a fuller truth, 

The two records have come down to us side by 
side. And they are complementary. The first might 
have sufficed for simple history, the second for edi- 
fying religious biography. But both are needed to 
show what God can do with a man who tries and 
trusts, 

So is it always in the undertakings of religious 
men. Success comes through their ability and their 
earnest endeavors, for God does not use the incapable 
or careless. Yet the success is always more than 
human, and is the product of their faith. 

Scriptural biography lends no comfort to the prac- 
tical man who thinks that his activities free him 
from the necessity of a deep inner religious experi- 
ence, nor to the spiritual man who feels that his 
strong faith relieves him from the obligation of hard 
work. Indeed, the two stories of David which em- 
phasize the different aspects of his early work are 
not even then one-sided. The encomium en the 
skilled warrior does not omit to add, ‘‘and Jehovah is 
with him."’ The narrative of the shepherd hero pre- 
sents a youth who has used his opportunities so well 
that he has skill to sling his first stone with unerring 
aim when there would be no chance for a second, 

The most conspicuous religious leaders have had 
always these combined qualifications. One may 
speak naturally of the great faith and deep religious 
experience of Moody and Spurgeon, which enabled 
them to hold thousands by their simple sermons ; or, 
on the other hand, of the fine eloquence and wide 
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outlook of Brooks and Beecher, which attracted 
crowds to their preaching. But it would be super- 
ficial indeed to overlook the abilities of the former or 
the spiritual power of the latter. Moody achieved 
success by persistent effort in the face of failure, by 
careful practise as a public speaker, by vivid imagi- 
native appeal, by intimate acquaintance with the 
English Bible, and by true generalship in the organi- 
zation of religious forces. Spurgeon, though not from 
college, was a life-long student and a matchless ora- 
tor, while the great Boston and Brooklyn preachers 
owed less to their eloquence and learning than to God, 
who filled their hearts with his love. 

Of a successful Sunday-school teacher it was said 
by an enthusiastic member of his class, that it was a 
liberal education to listen to his expositions of the 
Bible. He was such a fine scholar. He seemed to 
be full of just the information that an inquiring stu- 
dent would wish to obtain. He had a clever way of 
putting things that invested old stories with new 
meaning. People came to his class to learn. But 
another meinber of the class said that she enjoyed it 
because it always brought her spiritual comfort. 
Whatever the lesson was, God seemed to be in it. 
She felt the presence of the Lord in common life 
through the simple expositions of this teacher whose 
mind was filled with thoughts of God. 

What is this but the two records of David? Who 
can doubt that that teacher studied hard, and sought 
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the presence of the Holy Spirit? He was at once a 
scholar and a spiritual guide. Not all can be so suc- 
cessful. But all can seek success with the same 
rounded effort. The teachers of a Sunday-school 
should not be classified as some of them intellectual 
and some spiritual. Religious instruction that is not 
intellectual is lacking at an important point. Religious 
instruction that is not spiritual is not religious at all. 

A superintendent said that he felt that he could 
make a success of the organization and development 
of the Sunday-school, but that he had no ability for 
spiritual leadership. Of course there is room for wise 
differentiation of effort. Not all are adapted to the 
public presentation of the gospel. But if that super- 
intendent meant that he could attend to the business 
of the school while somebody else must commune 
with God on the spiritual development of the scholars, 
somebody else must feel the divine uplifting and sus- 
taining power, somebody else must have faith in the 
supernatural results of Christian effort, then he was 
sadly missing the full meaning of his office. 

‘Except Jehovah build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it: except Jehovah keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.’ Yet the Lord 
will not build it simply for our prayers. Nor may the 
watchman go to sleep and expect the Lord to guard 
his trust. 

The old Christian proverb runs, ‘‘ Work as if all 
depended on man : trust as if all depended on God."’ 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 

















Acknowledge Your Name! 

If a letter is worth writing, it is worth signing. 
An anonymous letter, at its best, is a sign of care- 
lessness or thoughtlessness ; at its worst, it is cowardly 
and beneath notice. Repeatedly it has been stated 
here that no attention would be paid by the Editor to 
anonymous letters, Yet every little while they come ; 
usually, the Editor believes, because the writers have 
not stopped to think of the worthlessness of an un- 
signed letter. The person who has a good name 
should not be ashamed to use it ; those who have not 
—but they don't take The Sunday School Times ! 


Kx 
“Merely Doing What We Are Told” 


Questions of right and wrong that confront one in 
the conduct of every-day life or business are likely to 
be of universal interest, and such questions, when 
discussed in this department of The Sunday School 
Times, are pretty sure to arouse further comment. A 
Canadian manager of a muslin counter in a dry goods 
store recently asked as to his duty in marking goods 
with ‘*bargain"’ prices. It was suggested here that 
if his price tickets told the truth, he was doing right ; 
if they told an untruth, he was doing wrong ; and it 
was further added : ‘* Of course the Canadian inquirer 
does not suggest that he would ever consider labeling 
a piece of goods with a price that is higher than its 
normal selling value, in order to reduce the price to 
a seeming bargain."’ This calls forth the following 
comment and question from an interested Pennsyl- 
vania reader : 

It seems to me that in Open Letters of the issue for July 30, 
ou mistake your Canadian inquirer, and so do not do him 
ustice. His example is evidently #/feen cent muslin which 
e is ordered, first, to mark up to twenty-five and thirty-five 

cents, and then, scratching that mark, to mark down to fifteen 
cents, thgreal value. Of course there can be no question as 
to the etlfics of the manager's course, but how about the sales- 
lady who merely does what she is told to do? This is a ques- 
tion that is of interest to a great many of us, and I hope you 
will give it further consideration in the same column, 

There was a man once who, in a certain matter, 
merely did what he was told todo. The person who 
suggested his course of action was one in whom he 
had every reason to have a good deal of confidence. 
But the world was given a setback from which it has 
not yet recovered. The man tried to excuse his action 
at the time by explaining that he had merely done 
what he was toid to do; but the explanation was not 
accepted. Centuries later, if the second Adam had 
done what he was told to do by one of his best friends, 
he would have had to abandon his own and his Father's 
plan for the salvation of the world. He stood firmer 
than did the first Adam, and the world’s salvation 
was assured. The will to do, at times, exactly of 
what one is told to do, is a vital part of every true 
man’s and woman's character. Woe to that one 
who counsels or commands wrongly : but the respon- 


sibility of the one who knows right from wrong, truth 
from lie, cannot be shifted on to that other, even if a 
business position must be sacrificed. And one of 
the strange things in life is that the very employer 
who ‘‘stretches his conscience’’ freely would rather 
have employees who do not ‘‘stretch’’ theirs. Posi- 
tions are not always lost by sticking to high standards. 


x< 


A Common Error on Infant Damnation 

Next to prevalent misconceptions of what is in 
the Bible are the common errors as to denomina- 
tional beliefs and practises. Many a man has vague 
or entirely wrong ideas of his own church beliefs, to 
say nothing of his notions of his neighbor's church. 
Here, for example, is a question in an appreciative 
letter from an Ohio reader, the answer to which will 
probably be a surprise to most people : 

Having never as yet found so comprehensive and intelligible 
a source of Bible exegesis as the columns of your ever-improv- 
ing paper, during a period of about ten years, I shall be 
pleased to have your concise opinion, scriptural and personal, 
respecting the (to me) God-dishonoring and heathenish doc- 
trine that ‘‘omitted or neglected water baptism of infants, 
prior to death, absolutely precludes their salvation."’ 

Does any denomination or body of Christian be- 
lievers hold that infant salvation is dependent upon 
baptism ? The Editor is unable to find any that 
does. Certainly the Presbyterian church does not ; 
yet this is one of the commonest of misinformed 
charges against that church. It would seem that 
even the denominations are not as black as they are 


painted ! 
x 
Queries About the Lesson Pilot 


With the constantly growing circulation ef The 
Sunday School Times it is not surprising that new 
members of the family should not be familiar with 
some of the practises in these columns that might 
seem to be self-explanatory. Here, for example, is 
an inquiry concerning the references in one of the 
Times’ regular lesson articles that may be puzzling 
to more than one new reader. A Colorado reader 
writes : 

Frequently in the lesson a reference is made thus: ‘‘ Dr. 
McLaren's rst ae a ete. ‘‘ Dr. Dunning rightly cau- 
tions us,"’ etc. fill you kindly tell me where such references 
are to be found, as I should like to get into just these details? 

‘* The Lesson Pilot’’ is the article appearing each 
week in the lesson pages of The Sunday School Times 
that contains such references. The purpose of ‘‘ The 
Lesson Pilot’’ is to guide teachers in their use of the 
other lesson articles in the Times. Therefore when 
Dr. McLaren or Dr. Dunning or any one of half a 
dozen other writers’ names is mentioned in ‘the 
Pilot,"’ the reference is to that writer's article in that 
same issue of The Sunday School Times, usually 
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within the following three pages or on the same page. 
Another inquiry is from a Canadian reader as to the 
best way of locating the particular references in The 
Sunday School Times. He writes : 


In reading over ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot’’ each week ‘I find it 
would be exceedingly convenient if the paragraphs you refer 
to were numbered. I think this might easily be done, as there 
is space at the beginning of each paragraph for a. number. 
This would certainly facilitate study of the lesson in the Times. 

The present method used in ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot ’’ 
is to refer to the first, or second, or fourth, or last, 
paragraph of any lesson article, as the case may be, 
with the thought that it is a simple matter for any 
reader to count the few paragraphs that even the long- 
est of those articles contains and thus readily find the 
one designated. While it would undoubtedly add a 
little to the convenience of those who use the ‘: Pilot"’ 
if all the paragraphs in all the other lesson articles 
were numbered, the Editor believes that the loss in 
thus breaking up the appearance of the general articles 
would be greater than the slight gain in so doing. 
Dr. McLaren's wonderfully beautiful essays of purest 
literature would be sadly marred if each paragraph 
were separately numbered. The writer of ‘‘ The Les- 
son Pilot’’ has been greatly encouraged to know of 
the use that is being made of this form of lesson help, 
and he will welcome and adopt, so far as practicable, 
other suggestions for increasing its usefulness. 


Xx 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ZANFSVILLE, OH10.—I have a Sunday-school class of six- 
teen girls about eleven or twelve years of age. I would like to 
organize the class, but I don't know just how to do it. Could 
you please tell me where I could find some helps to organize 
such a class >—B. T. 

It is possible to overdo the matter of organization in 
Sunday-school classes. It is helpful if made to serve and 
not allowed to control. The David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois, has a leaflet entitled ** Organized 
Classes.”’ Your own judgment as to what will help you 
will be the best guide. 


McGRAW, N. Y.—Please let me know the price of good 
maps to be hung in the Sunday-school, arge enough to be 
seen across a room .twenty feet,—one showing Palestine as 
divided by tribes, one of Asia Minor and Paul's journeys, one 
of Italy and the Mediterranean, showing Paul's journeys, and 
one of Africa and the Israelites’ wanderings. Do not want to 
pay high price.—A. P. McG. 

One of the best large maps I know is published by the 
Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. It shows the tribes 
as suggested. All denominational publishers and Sun- 
day-school supply houses have maps showing Asia Minor 
and Paul’s journeys. 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Could you give me a list of publishing 
houses that have a Sunday-school workers’ library on their 
list? I want to build up such a library, and I thought you 
might make some suggestions.—D. W. W. 

I know of no publishing house which issues a Sunday- 
school workers’ library composed wholly of its own pub- 
lications. Any publishing house, however, will fit you out 
with such books as you desire. The writer has made out 
a list entitled ‘* Sixty Best Books on Sunday-School Work,’’ 
selected by popular vote on the part of Sunday-school 
workers. This list may be had by enclosing a stamp to 
The Sunday School Times. The Times will furnish any 
book at the publisher’s prices. 


ROCHESTER, Ky.—(1.) Please advise if it is a wise plan 
to offer premiums for memorizing Scripture. I believe it very 
important that much Scripture be memorized in the Sunday- 
school, and wish to find the best plan to secure this work. 
Please give me the best plan oy know of for this purpose. 
While I believe it is objectionable to offer prizes as a rule, this 
seems to be an exception. (2.) Please also advise where I 
may secure some good books to offer as rewards for different 
purposes to Sunday-school pupils. I want a good suitable 
book that will cost about fifteen cents. (3.) What is the best 
cheap song book for children ?—A. J. W. 

(1.) Premiums or rewards in the Sunday-school, if used 
at all, should be used sparingly and with great care. They 
often do more harm than good. The premium most fre- 
quently used, however, for memorizing Scripture is the 
Bible itself. This is given for memorizing certain passages 
indicated. I think it would be better to make the memo- 
rization of Scripture a part of the system for securing the 
honors of the school, attendance and lesson study being 
other features. (2.) Your own denominational publishing 
house will furnish you excellent lists of books for rewards 
if you desire them. No one book can be recommended, 
because one book would be more appropriate to some 
scholars than another. (3.) I would need to know the 
age of the children to recommend a song book. ‘* Inter- 
national Praise,’’ thirty-five cents, by E. O. Excell, has a 
special department in it for children. 


( Continued on page 527) 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Mind Pictures in 
Preparing a Lesson 


There was a time when I thought I was sadly behind 
the times because I used fewer objects, less drawing of 
hearts, and the like, than other primary teachers. My plan 
has been to fill my mind with the lesson as if it were a 
series of pictures, and take the characters into my life, and 
live with them through the week or weeks that they are to 
be used in the lessons,—to think of them as far as possible 
from the standpoint of a child. And then I bring these 
mind-pictures of the places, whether cities, villages, coun- 
try places, or home scenes, to the child, presenting the per- 
sons who were actors as real persons like ourselves, but 
all in word-pictures. I do use hints on blackboards, but 
not finished drawings. I think the child imagination will 
be more true in its conception than by representations 
which materialize spiritual things. If I wish to illustrate 
a practical point, I improvise a story which may have oc- 
curred in the real life of the child at home or at school. 
Some one may ask, Do you not prepare those stories to 
illustrate the point before giving the lesson? I do so, of 
certain points, but often my class brings out better points, 
really better lessons come from their child lips, than I had 
thought out. And as my Sunday-school lesson is not a 
cut-and-dried collection of abstract facts, but rather living 
principles to be taken into the lives of my teachers and 
children, I do not confine myself too closely to the pre- 
pared lesson. 

A child’s question, to be answered, may need an illus- 
tration. I could not prepare the story to fit the case, be- 
cause I could not possibly conceive that that identical 
question would be asked. Just here I have what I term 
an advantage over the teacher who is hampered by con- 
stant use of objects, A story, a word illustration, is 
always at hand. An object would have to be sought for, 
even if a teacher had a cabinet of objects in the room. 
And if nothing is at hand, after time lost in search, the 
childish question has lost its force, the children are weary, 
and the opportunity is lost. An apt story not only interests 
both the questioner and the class, but brings the point in 
immediate contact with the child’s mind. The lesson you 
desire to teach is understood, and becomes a part of the 
furniture of the child’s mind. The furnishing of the child’s 
mind with things good, beautiful, and true, is of more 
value than the mere interest for the time being in toy 
clothes-pin apostles and paper valentine hearts. 

The story of the life of Jesus may be made real to the 
child with few objects to illustrate. A child does not need 
to have a cradle brought into the room, and a big doll put 
into the cradle, to represent the Christ-child. To my mind 
this is a kind of sacrilege. The baby brother at home, or a 
neighboring baby brother, or even the child’s thought of a 
baby, is more beautiful and true than such representation. 
The simple story told with mother-loving words—for no 
primary teacher has a right to be a teacher unless she has 
a mother heart—will hold the children in almost breathless 
attention. And this kind of teaching lasts. I was de- 
lighted beyond measure, when review Sunday came, to 
find how well my children remembered the old lessons. 
It was one of my babies that started the song of the angels 
at my request, ‘* Glory to God in the highest,’’ and almost 
as one voice the others joined with her; and all the way 
along until the risen Lord left the message of ‘* witness- 
ing,’’ and in unison, they told ‘‘the sweet old story of 
Jesus and his love.’’—Alice Hamilton Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 


% 





A Wider Usefulness for Primary Unions 


Every teacher who belongs to a primary Union will un- 
hesitatingly assert that no greater, more practical help 
could’ be devised than these weekly gatherings. Yet, as a 
rule, their scope is limited to the actual teaching of the 
lesson and, possibly, a bit of normal work. A few other 
things might easily be added that would be of inestimable 
value, especially to teachers new to primary work and to 
those whose schools have but limited means, 

Let the Union be a real Woman’s Exchange, an ex- 
change of ideas and more tangible things as well. Song 
books may be traded or loaned for a certain length of time, 
and thus the music in all the schools have a needed variety. 
Welcome songs, birthday verses, and concert prayers that 
are effective in one department may do duty in many at the 
same time. Pretty exercises that have been used in public 
programs—and, of course, may not be repeated—should 
be handed over to another teacher who is wearing herself 
out hunting, possibly, that very thing. 

When one finds she has a surplus supply of any Sunday- 
school material, she should pass it on instead of destroying 
it, An unusually pretty birds’-nest once did duty as illus- 
tration in several schools, and a bunch of paper Easter 
lilies, made by a professional worker in paper, were packed 
away between seasons with their petals carefully straight- 
ened out, and served as wall decorations for five Easter 





services. Special occasions call for expensive material 
oftentimes which is useless forever after in that school, but 
which may help in another. Personal pride should not 
enter into this matter, for the saving of Sunday-school 
money is as good as giving it, and certainly, when we are 
spending the children’s money we cannot be too careful. 

Every Primary Union should possess a question box, to 
be opened weekly or once a month. Often a young 
teacher needs advice upon a question which she would 
hesitate to ask personally. For instance, ‘* What would 
you do if your superintendent had a habit of coming in and 
interrupting you in the middle of your lesson?’’ One 
would not want to reflect upon her own school by asking 
that, yet, alas! it is no uncommon worry. 

Primary work is dealing in small matters that have large 
results, so no question that affects the interests of the room 
can be called trivial, and it is a wise teacher who, finding 
herself at a loss, asks help from others’ experiences. By 
all means let there be a question box ! 

All primary rooms need to have the words of their songs 
and their scriptural exercises printed in large type upon 
sheets of muslin. The work is easily done, but the rubber 
type and equipment cost several dollars, and many teachers 
feel that they cannot afford it. But surely a Union with 
from ten to thirty members can afford a printing outfit 
which shall be common property, and used, like its library 
books, by first one teacher and then another. Various 
other helpful inventions might be bought for like service 
at comparatively little cost to each school, 

If among the teachers is one especially gifted in music, 
let her be appointed a committee of one to teach a new 
song each month. Others may be called on for short 
papers upon practical themes. All should be expected to 
bring in any especially helpful clippings they come across 
in their papers. Different ones may be asked to place 
upon the blackboard their usual order of exercises, putting 
it on before the beginning of the meeting, and leaving it 
there without comment. Those who go to conventions or, 
during their vacations, visit other schools are expected to 
tell the new ideas they gather. Members removing to 
other places should send back occasional letters concern- 
ing the conditions and new methods found in the new field. 

Whether the teaching of the lesson shall be left to one 
experienced, gifted woman or turns taken by all the mem- 
bers, is a question that each Union must decide for itself. 
The former plan seems better to me, providing that the 
rest of the teachers are put to work in these other lines 
and each has something to do. 

Whatever plans be pursued, our Unions must be as 
broad in their scope as is the individual need of its teach- 
ers. They must become as large as is their opportunity. — 
Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


. 
A Concert Prayer for the Little Ones 


Few are the prayers written for little children that are 
simple enough for their comprehension and yet that really 
say something. The following is one of the best I have 
found, though I do not know its author : 


** We fold our hands that we may be 
From all our play and work set free ; 
We bow our heads as we draw near 
The King of kings, our Father dear ; 
We close our eyes that we may see 
Nothing to take our thoughts from thee, 


Into our hearts we pray thee come, 
And may they each become thy home. 
Cast out the sin and make us free, 
Pure like the Christ-child may we be. 
This is the prayer we bring to thee. 
Then raise our eyes thy light to see, 
Lift up our heads to praise thee still, 
Open our hands to do thy will.”’ 


Every word of this can be made plain to the smallest, 
yet its meaning should be drawn out in the teaching so that 
the thought may be theirs, while at the same time they are 
taught reverence and the right idea of all prayer. 

The attitude is the first consideration. First, I would 
have them see how little they can do in either play or 
work with their hands folded. We are to lay everything 
else aside when we come to talk to God. 

Then, just as we bow our heads when we meet our 
friends, in order to be polite, so we show respect to God 
by bowing our heads and keeping them bowed all the time 
we are talking to him. For he is greater than the greatest 
person on earth, King over all earth’s little kings and 
presidents, Yet how proud we should be that he is also 
‘*our Father dear,’’ that we need not be afraid to ask his 
help and blessing. 

But this is not all we should do. Our hands may be 
tight shut and our heads bowed low, yet when our eyes 
see the carpet, our neighbors’ clothes, or even our own 
shoes, they make us think about these things; and while 
our lips may be praying our minds are not, they have for- 





gotten and are doing something 
else. So this prayer makes us 
shut the little mind-windows, keep- 
ing out other thoughts, and letting 

us be alone with God, no matter where we are or how 
many are around us, 

With folded hands, bowed heads, and closed eyes, we are 
ready to ask God to come into our hearts and make them 
each his home. We know that wherever he lives, whether 
above the sky or in the smallest heart, there it is heaven. 
Then he will help us to ‘‘cast out the sin’’ and keep it 
out, to be ‘** pure like the Christ-child,’’ and to grow up to 
be Christ-men and Christ-women, or Christians, as we 
usually say. 

This is the prayer we bring to him. It is all we really 
need to ask for. 

Then we ‘‘ raise our eyes,’’ that is, we lift up the eyelid 
curtains, and the light shines in just as the sunshine streams 
into a room when the window shades go up. We ‘‘lift 
up our heads to praise him still.’’ No bird sings with its 
head hanging down, neither can we. And then we must 
**open our hands’’ in order to get to work and do for Him 
the things that need doing.—Zee AlcCrae, Birmingham, 
Ala, 

% 


Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Will you please give me the name and 
address of the lady missionary to the lepers (not the hospital) 
in and about Jerusalem ?--E. C. M. 

Mrs. M. Ryerson, Jerusalem, Palestine, care of the 
American Consul. 








FREDERICKTON, N, B.—Where shall I find the Christmas 
carol ‘‘ Green Holly Boughs Bring ’’ ?—N. M. H. 

It is in ‘* Songs for Little Children ’’ ($1 each), by Elea- 
nor Smith, Part Il. Ask your kindergarten friend for it, 


as she doubtless owns the book. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Where can I obtain material for 
varying the program in my beginners’ department ?—J. E. B. 

Get ‘* Supplemental Lessons for Beginners ’’ (25 cents), 
published by the Westminster Press, 1319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. This is really the whole program for each 
week, from the greeting to the lesson of the day, and is 
based on the supplemental texts as outlined for the begin- 
ners in the ‘* Graded Supplemental Outlines ’’ by the In- 
ternational Primary Department. These texts have been 
woven into forty-three lessons, with other material to assist 
in their development The book is endorsed by leading 
religious educators. é 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—What is the ‘‘ Primary Home De- 
partment,"’ and how does it differ from the regular Home 
Department work ?—K. P. 

If there is such a thing as a ‘* Primary Home Depart- 
ment’’ existing anywhere, it should be made a ‘‘ Home 
Department,’’ without any restrictions in the name, just as 
quickly as possible. It often happens that a primary 
teacher will start a Home Department by getting the par- 
ents or relatives of her pupils to become members, and that 
is all right ; and in any school where no such department 
now exists, one could be started quickly by beginning at 
that end of the line, but it should not stop there. In 
churches where a Home Department does exist, it will 
often be found helpful to get the list of primary mothers, in 
order that the teachers can send messages concerning the 
school work to the homes by means of the Vigitors, but 
this applies equally to all the rest of the school. 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—Is the book containing the Beginners’ 
Course which is issued by The Sunday School Times differ- 
ent from the pamphlet issued by the Pilgrim Press? We are 
commencing the course now in our school, and I want all the 
helps I can get. Can you suggest how the blackboard may 
be used in connection with these lessons? I am not original, 
neither can I draw well, but I can draw simple things which 
please the children, if I have something to go by.—M. J. M. 

The new two years’ course for beginners was outlined 
by the American Section of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, The Pilgrim Press, the American Baptist Publication 
Society, and the Westminster Press, issue comments on this 
course, and the same lesson is treated on the same date, 
The book issued last year by The Sunday School Times 
includes the first year of ¢#is same course, but is different 
from every other in its comments and helps for the teacher. 
The Times’ book on the second year’s lessons is just ap- 
pearing. All the helps referred to give suggestions for the 
blackboard. The Westminster Press issues pictures for the 
course,—large ones for the teachers’ use, and small ones 
for the pupil. The Piigrim Press publishes small ones for 
the pupils. 
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Babylonian Life at the Time of Ezra and 





Nehemiah By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 





Second Article 


ROM a study of the documents be- 
longing to the archives of Murashi 
Sons we learn some interesting de- 
tails concerning the persons man- 
aging the business of this firm. It 
would seem that a certain Babylo- 
nian, by the name of Murashd, 
who himself never is mentioned in 
the transactions before us, had 
several sons, prominent among 
whom were BélchAatin (abbreviated also Chitin) and 
Bél-nAdin-shumu (or, abbreviated, Bélnadin, and, 
more frequently, Nadin-shumu). The former proba- 
bly was the older brother, since his name alone occurs 
in the earlier documents. From the fact that he is 
never referred to again in the tablets written after the 
twenty-eighth year of Artaxerxes I, I inferred that he 
died at an early age, about 437 B.C. His place was 
filled by his older son, Rim@t-Ninib (or, abbreviated, 
Rimit), who, however, for certain reasons, designates 
himself generally as ‘‘son of Murash@."’ His real full 
name, ‘‘ Rimft-Ninib, son of Bél-chatin,’’ as far as I 
can see, occurs only in one document dated in the 
thirty-sixth year of Artaxerxes I, while in two others 
written half a month before, he is called either way. 
Rimat-Ninib had a younger brother and a cousin (Bél- 
nadinshumu's son), both of whom bore the name of 
their grandfather, Murashd, but evidently never held 
a prominent position in the business of their fathers. 
According to all the information obtained from the 
archives, Rimiat-Ninib and Bél nadin-shumu, his 
uncle, who seems to have died in the eighth year of 
Darius II,—that is, about 416 B.C., were the real 
heads and managers of the flourishing banking house 
of Murasha Sons at Nippur. 

There are a number of tablets not written in the in- 
terest of any member of the Murashd family, though, 
according to place of discovery, form, color, contents, 
names of witnesses and scribes, and seal impressions, 
doubtless forming one collection with the other docu- 
ments. How is their presence to be explained satisfac- 
torily ? In every case evidence can be brought forward 
to show that the persons referred to as creditors in these 
inscriptions were either slaves, servants, or agents of 
the Murash@ family itself, or of certain employees of 
the firm. Whether these servants transacted some 
of the business recorded for their own profit, or worked 
exclusively in the interest of their masters, cannot be 
stated with absolute certainty. In all probability, 
however, they did not act independently, as, apart from 
other considerations, all the seven hundred and 
thirty documents were kept together in the same room. 

In examining our tablets more closely, we discover 
many points of contact between them and the large 
mass of contract literature preserved in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, Liverpool, Berlin, and other 
museums, And yet the collection of Murashd tablets 
excavated by the Philadelphia expedition at Nippur 
possesses a unique value, not only because all the 
tablets belong together, as the archives of one family, 
at the same time constituting the first large collection 
of cuneiform documents which, without doubt, can be 
ascribed to the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II, 
but above all, because their contents are so instructive. 

The mere names of the numerous persons men- 
tioned in the inscriptions as creditors, debtors, agents, 
witnesses, and scribes, are of great interest and signifi- 
cance. Though in scarcely another branch of Semitic 
philology we have to confess our defective knowledge 
and ignorance as often as in the interpretation of 
proper names, which to a certain degree may be com- 
pared with geological stratifications and petrifactions 
reflecting the historical process of bygone ages, yet in 
many cases we are able to analyze them and to draw 
important conclusions, especially with regard to the 
gods worshiped at a certain period, as to certain reli- 
gious ideas prevailing among the people, and the 
different tribes and races amalgamated in one na- 
tion, etc. 


Babylonia a Land of Many Tongues 

The thousands of cuneiform texts already published 
have taught us long ago that from early days Baby- 
lonia was a land of many tongues, including, as it 
did, Sumerians and various Semitic tribes, Egyptians, 
Elamites, and representatives from other nations, as 
early as the second half of the third millennium. But 
at no other period of its varied history are we more 
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impressed with the great proportion of the foreign 
element in the plains of ‘‘Shumer and Akkad,'’’ as 
the country is generally called in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, than during the centuries following the 
fall of Babylon under Nabonidos and Belshazzar 
(539 B.C.). The different nations and races repre- 
sented by proper names from the archives of Murashié 
Sons are almost as numerous as those referred to in 
Acts 2: 8-11. In fact, the Babylonia of the time of 
Artaxerxes I and Darius II seems to have contained 
more foreigners than direct descendants of the earlier 
inhabitants. After a careful study of the rich lin- 
guistic material offered by the documents under discus- 
sion, I arrived at the conclusion that the population of 
Babylonia in the fifth century B.C. was a thorough mix- 
ture of native Babylonians (Sumerians and Semites), 
and Cassites, Persians and Medians and even Indians, 
including also members of the mountain tribes of 
Asia Minor, among them the Gimirrai or Kimmerti- 
ans (the descendants of Gomer, Gen. 10 ; 2; 1 Chron. 
1:5; Ezek. 38:6), the Zada/ai or Tibarenians (the 
descendants of Tubal, Gen. 10:2; Isa. 66: 19; 
Ezek. 27:13, etc.), and the Hittites,—inhabitants 
from Syria and the shores of the Mediterranean, Jews 
and Edomites, Ammonites and Moabites, and other 
Arabic and Aramean tribes, Egyptians, Mandireans, 
etc.' In other words, the population of Lower Meso- 
potamia, in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, con- 
tained about as many foreigners as that of the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania at ourown time. And 
as the emigrants from Europe brought the customs 
and religion, the local and personal names of their 
native lands to the different settlements in the New 
World, so the ancient captives of war, merchants and 
emigrants, transplanted those of their former abodes 
to Babylonia. 


Old Testament Names in the Murash@ Archives 

Thus we find an Ashkelon, a Heshbon, and a Gaza 
not very far from Nippur. The large pantheon of 
Babylonian and Assyrian gods is increased by the 
addition of such deities as Ate, Adéshu, Attar, Bannu, 
Tach@ (that is, Jehovah), the Edomite Qiésu or Qés, 
the West-Semitic JA//ki or Milchi, the Aramaic- 
Arabic Moongod Shahar, the god of Fortune Gad, 
the Cassite or Cossean Charbe, Shipak, and Marud- 
da(sh), the Egyptian Amon, Jsis and Nut, the deified 
Bethel, the Iranian Baga (‘‘god"’) and Tér, and 
many others. 

This radical change was largely brought about by 
Nebuchadrezzar’s conquests in the West, accompanied 
by the removal of entire nations to the provinces of 
his own land, where they were sure ‘‘to obey the 
commands of Marduk.’’ Then came the overthrow 
of the short-lived Chaldean dynasty and the destruc- 
tion of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus, with the 
subsequent settling of Persian merchants, officials, and 
soldiers in the newly-acquired province. The Semitic 
nomadic tribes roaming alongside the banks of the 
two great rivers continued to invade the rich alluvial 
plain, where they found everything to sustain their 
lives, while the rapid spread of the Aramaic language, 
followed by noticeable effects upon the habits of the 
people, necessarily contributed its own share towards 
a gradual dissolution of the ancient religion, at the 
same time altering the character of the entire popula- 
tion. The pure Babylonian names of families and 
single persons begin to decrease, and foreign names 
are more and more given to children. Iranian and 
Aramaic names become quite common. Unusually 
large is the number of Jewish names known from the 
Old Testament, especially from the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which we meet in the documents of 
the Murashi archives. Suffice it to quote only the 
following examples: Achiiama (=Ahijah), Addu- 
rammu (=Hadoram), Ainé (=Enan), Agdbu (=Ak- 
kub), Biba (=Bebai), Bisd (—Bezai), Baliiama (= 
Bealiah), Banaiama (=Benaiah), Barikkiiama (= 
Berechiah), (Gadaldiiama (=Gedaliah), Gira (= 
Gera), Chagga (=Haggai), Chanana (=Hanan), Cha- 
nani (=Hanani), Chananiiama (=Hananiah), Cha- 
nin (=Hanun), /adachiama (=Jedaiah), /Jadichili 
(=Jediael), /shribiiama (=Sherebiah), /i-idri*? (= 
Eliezer), //izabadu(=Elzabad), Matanniiama (= Mat- 
taniah), Minachchimmu (=Menahem), Miniamini 





1 The proof and necessary passages from the inscriptions are given 
in ‘‘ The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
Series A (Cuneiform Texts), vol. 1X, pp. 26, segg., and vol. X, pp. 
VIL, seg. 
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(=Miniamin), Nadundu (=Naboth), Nadbiia (=Ne- 
dabiah), Natani/i (=Nathanael), Niéiché (=Noah), 
Padama (=Pedaiah), Pani-i/i (=Peniel), Pilluiama 
(=Pelaiah), Shadéatai (=Shabbethai), Shamachiinu 
(=Shimeon), Shamshanu (=Samson), Shilimmu - 
Shillem), Ziriiama (=Tiria), Tubiama (=Tobijah), 
Zabadiama (=Zebadiah), Zabinad (=Zebina), Zabiéidu 
(=Zabud), Zimmaé (=Zimmah), etc. These more 
than forty cases could be easily multiplied, but they 
will illustrate how strong a colony of Jews must have 
lived in and around Nippur. 

There can be no doubt that a considerable number 
of the Jewish exiles carried away by the victorious 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar were settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Nippur, where many of their descendants 
continued to live as long as this renowned Babylonian 
city existed (about A.D. goo). We infer this, not 
only from the large percentage of Hebrew proper 
names occurring in the later cuneiform texts from 
Nippur, but from the fact that hundreds of inscribed 
Hebrew bowls were excavated in the upper strata of its 
ruins, and that, moreover, these characteristic vases 
are found in all the mounds in the neighborhood of 
Nippur. To this strong evidence must be added the 
important discovery that ‘‘the river Chebar in the 
land of the Chaldeans’’ (Ezek. 1:1, 3; 3:15; 10: 
15), on the banks of which Ezekiel, while among the 
captives of his people at Tel-Abib, had his grand 
vision of the cherubim, occurs twice in the docu- 
ments of the Murashii tablets. In all probability this 
nar Kabari, or ‘‘the great canal,’’ is identical with 
the now dry bed of the Shatt en-Nil, on which the 
ruins of Nuffar, or Nippur, are situated. In this 
case, Tel-Abib (or better, Tel-Abfib, ‘‘ Mound of the 
storm-flood,’’—a name by which the Babylonians 
themselves denoted the large sand-hills scattered over 
their plain), would be identical with the barren region 
three to four miles to the north of that city, and about 
a mile or more to the east of the Shatt en-Nil, a fact 
which agrees most remarkably with a statement in 
Ezekiel 3 : 15, according to which the prophet went 
from the Chebar to Tel-Abi(u)b, so that these Jewish 
captives of war, doubtless employed to improve the 
poorer land by hard labor, were not settled in the 
fertile district immediately adjoining the banks of 
‘«the great canal.’’ The Talmudic tradition, which 
identifies Nippur with the biblical Calneh (Gen... 10 : 
10), evidently rests on historical facts thus far acci- 
dentally not yet shown by the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and therefore deserves greater credit than generally 
receiving on the part of Old Testament scholars and 
Semitists. For it seems almost incredible that the 
earliest and most important Babylonian city contain- 
ing the famous national sanctuary of Bél, the ruler 
and father of the Babylonian gods, should have been 
omitted by the writer of Genesis 1o. 


Pulsating Life in the Streets of the ‘‘ City of Bél”’ 


A word remains to be said about the contents of 
the Murashé tablets. They reveal to us the active 
life and motion which pulsated in the streets and on 
the canal of the famous ‘‘city of Bél,’’ in the fore- 
courts of its temple, in the houses of the inhabitants, 
and in the orchards and fields on the palm and corn- 
laden banks of the Chebar, at the time when Ezra 
and Nehemiah led a ‘‘ remnant of Israel’’ from these 
very plains to Palestine. Many of the business trans- 
actions refer to the cultivation of the ground around 
Nippur, frequently mentioning the different plants 
and seeds used. Others deal with the lease of canals 
and facilities for irrigation, or furnish us important 
information concerning the payment of taxes by the 
different classes of the population. We become ac- 
quaimted with their every-day life and witness their 
mutual relations and manifold labors. We obtain an 
insight into the details of their households, their 
kinds of property and its administration, their modes 
of trading, their customs of marrying and adopting 
children, the position of their slaves, and many other 
interesting features of the life and character of the 
people. Above all, these tablets show the highly 
developed legal institutions of a nation still great, 
though already dying. Many of the cases provided 
against by the minute regulations of the Roman law 
have their parallels in the tablets of the Murasha 
archives. 

A large portion of the land is in the hands of the 
Persians, who often do not care to attend in person to 
their large estates in the hot and malarious country, 
but lease their fields and other property to the firm of 
Murashié Sons, and live from their revenues in the 
cities with their manifold luxuries and attractions. 
From Babylonian documents we are thus enabled to 
confirm and supplement what the Greeks tell us about 
the large number of Persians settled in the various 
provinces, and from direct and trustworthy sources 
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we can control the statements of the classical writers 
as to the heavy taxes levied by the Persian kings upon 
their Babylonian subjects. We get a glimpse of the 
family life, at the same time obtaining welcome knowl- 
edge of the social condition of the people as a whole. 
A few representative texts chosen from the pub- 
lished material may serve as illustrations of the rich con- 
tents of the seven hundred and thirty tablets from the 
Murasha archives. There is, for example, a guaran- 
tee that an emerald set in a gold ring for a member 
of the firm will not fall out for twenty years : ‘‘ Béla- 
chiddina, Bélshunu, and Chatin spoke to Bélnadin- 
shumu, son of Murasha, thus : ‘We guarantee that 
the emerald in the gold ring will not fall out for 
twenty years. If the emerald should fall out of the 
gold ring before the end of twenty years, Bélachid- 
dina, Bélshunu, and Chitin shall pay an indemnity 
of ten mines of silver unto Bélnadinshumu.’’’ Then 
follow seven witnesses and the thumbnail-marks of 
the three jewelers. Or, there is a text in which a 
Babylonian citizen becomes surety for his impris- 
oned nephew : ‘‘ Bélachiddina, son of Bélna’ id, spoke 
of his own free will to Bélnadinshumu, son of Mu- 
rashé, thus: ‘Deliver unto me Nidintum-Bél, son of 
my brother, Eshé-étir, who is held in prison. I shall 
become bail for him that he does not go from Nippur 
to any other place.’ Whereupon Bélnadinshumu, son 
of Murasha, listened to him, and delivered unto him 
Nidintum-Bél, son of his brother, Eshé-étir, who was 
held in prison. If Nidintum-Bél, son of Eshé-étir, 
should go from Nippur to any other place, Bélachid- 
dina shall pay ten mines of silver to Bélnadinshumu 
without legal process.’’ Names of five witnesses fol- 
low, accompanied by the seal of the first witness. 


Typical Legal and Business Agreements 


‘‘An agreement to abandon legal proceedings’’ 
may be assigned as a proper title to the following 
text: ‘‘Hydarnes, son of Rachimili, of Nippur, 
spoke to Bélnadinshumu, son of Murashd, thus: 
‘thy bondslaves, thy messenger, and thy servants, 
in collusion with Zabdiia, my brother, and Bélittanu, 
his son, have broken into my house and carried off 
my property and my household goods." Whereupon 
Bélnadinshumu examined his bondslaves, his mes- 
senger, his servants, Zabdiia and Bélittannu, took that 
property away from them, and returned it to Hy- 
darnes. Hydarnes has received that property from 
Bélnadinshumu, his bondslaves, and his messenger, 
and his servants. There shall be no legal proceed- 
ings on the part of Hydarnes and his children on 
account of that property against Bélnadinshumu, his 
bondslaves, his messenger, and his servants 7” er- 
petuo, Uydarnes and his children shall not bring 
suit again on account of that property against »Bél- 
nadinshumu, his bondslaves, and his messenger, and 
his servants im Jerpetuo.’’ Then follow the names of 
twenty-two witnesses and the seals of Hydarnes and 
his son, who acts as a witness, and of five other wit- 
nesses. 

Another text is an obligation for the delivery of 
25,240 sun-dried bricks, due from four persons at a 
specified time and place. Again another, an obliga- 
tion for the repayment of half a mine of silver, with 
penalty of forty per cent interest (double the amount 
of the usual rate) in case of failure in the payment of 
the debt at the specified time. Leases and receipts 
for rent and taxes, etc., are especially numerous, 
The class of. mortgages may be illustrated by at least 
one example: ‘‘One hundred and thirty-nine gur (a 
certain measure) of dates, due from Shamashshumi- 
qgisha and Bélani, sons of Kidin, to Bélnadinshumu, 
son of Murasha. In the month of Tishri, of the 
twenty-ninth year of Artaxerxes I, they shall deliver 
the dates—namely, 139 gur—in the storehouse, ac- 
cording to the measure of Bélnadinshumu. Their 
orchard, their fief-land, situated on the bank of the 
canal Charripiqddu, is held by Bélnadinshumu as 
pledge for the dates—namely, 139 gur. No other 
creditor has power over it until the claim of Bélna- 
dinshumu has been satisfied. One is responsible for 
the other that the debt shall be repaid.’’ Names of 
eleven witnesses and the scribe are attached to this 
document. 

From among the texts dated in the first year of 
Darius II, I quote a contract made with an individual 
for the gathering of a harvest : ‘‘ Rimit-Ninib, son of 
MurashG, gave the harvest of a field which had been 
set apart as his share, to Ninibiddina, son of Ninibétir, 
to gather it in until the second day of the month of 
Ab, in the first year of Darius, king of the countries. 
If up to that date he has not completely gathered that 
harvest, Ninib-iddina shall pay as much harvest as 
there is claimed from his stock to Rimiét-Ninib. 
However in this case the latter shall not share with 
the farmers in the remaining harvest.’’ The names 
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of four witnesses and. the scribe follow, together with 
one seal impression and the Aramaic docket : ‘‘docu- 
ment of Ninib-iddina."’ 

An interesting document from the second year of 
Darius II may close this article. It is a lease of cer- 
tain fish-pools, which may be translated as follows : 
‘‘Ribat, son of Bélérib, servant of Bélnadinshumu, 
spoke of his own free will to [his master] Bélnadin- 
shumu, son of Murashii: ‘the fish ponds situated 
between the villages of Achshanu and Gishshu be- 
longing to Bélabugur, and constructed on the land of 
the chief of the brokers ; further the fish pools situ- 
ated in the field of the prefect of the chindanu, and 
the fish pools situated on the farm Bit-Natunili, let 
me have for rent for one year. I will pay half a 
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talent of refined silver Jer annum, and besides I will 
furnish daily a mess of fish for thy table from the 
day those fish-ponds are turned over to me for fish- 
ing.” Whereupon Bélnadinshumu granted his re- 
quest, and rented him those fish pools for one year, 
for half a talent of silver Jer annum. Ribat shall 
pay to Bélnadinshumu the silver, namely half a talent, 
as rent for the fish pools, and furnish the fish for his 
table. From the first day of Marcheshvan of the first 
year those pools are at the disposal of Ribat.’’ This 
document, drawn up ‘‘in the presence of Bélshumu 
and Umardatu, judges of the canal N§ar-Sin,’’ was 
signed by six witnesses, five of whom left impressions 
of their seals, including Rimat-Ninib, son of Murasha. 
Jena, GERMANY. 
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Can an ‘‘Incorrigible’’ Boy Be Won? 


A Leaf from the Experience of an English Sunday-School Teacher —_— By Charles Hall 





OMETHING unusual was evidently 
expected, to judge by the way in which 
the children were lingering around the 
door of the Sunday-school in one of 
the most thickly populated parts of the 
busy manufacturing town of B , in 

H the county of Y , England, on a 

fine Sunday afternoon in the early 

spring of the year 186—. 

Usually the children came out of school in a very 
orderly way, class by class,—the youngest being dis- 
missed first, the senior classes coming out last of all, 
and dispersing quietly, but quickly, to their homes. 
But this afternoon many seemed to be lingering 
about, expecting something out of the common to 
take place. 

As the Bible class of young men came out, last of 
all, they stood in a group at the door waiting for one 
of the new teachers to make his appearance. As he 
did so, one of the young men came to him and said, 
‘Will you excuse us, but we must ask you to allow 
us to see you home.'’ ‘*Why,’’ said the teacher, 
‘¢ what is the matter ?’’ Taking him to the front of the 
school, they showed him. Waiting at a short distance 
away were a number of rough-looking and raggedly- 
dressed boys, some bareheaded and without shoes or 
stockings, and all with hands and pockets filled with 
stones, led by a big redheaded lad of about fourteen 
years of age, his face dark with passion, shouting 
abusive and awful language at the new teacher. He 
and his companions were waiting to stone the teacher 
down the street. The people in the houses facing 
the school had come to their doors to watch the out- 
come, evidently too much afraid of arousing the pas- 
sion of the lads against themselves to say or do any- 
thing to stop the boys in their attempt at stoning, 
knowing well that one word from them would bring a 
shower of stones against their own doors and windows. 
So, guarded by about a dozen of the young men, the 
teacher walked quietly away, while the larger part of 
the class took the lads in charge, and kept them from 
doing the mischief they intended. 

What had caused all this hubbub? The new 
teacher, who had only recently joined the school, 
had found in his class the ringleader of these rough 
lads, Tim Bradley by name, who kept the class in a 
continual uproar, openly defied his teacher, using 
toward him the foulest language, and was indifferent 
to all appeals to obedience. He had, by his heart- 
less conduct, bad language, and open defiance, been 
the cause of two teachers giving up the class in dis- 
gust, and was evidently bent upon making it too hot for 
any one to teach the class for any length of time. In 
the immediate neighborhood of the school, near which 
he lived, no row or fighting occurred where Tim was 
not in the thick of it, no mischief brewing and he not 
at the bottom of it. Possessed of great physical strength, 
he used it all to further his own ends, no matter 
who suffered, and would enter into a fight for the fun 
of it, whether it concerned him or otherwise. Even 
the policemen who patrolled the district in which Tim 
lived always looked for him when any stone-throwing 
or window-smashing had been indulged in, and sel- 
dom looked in vain, and he was notorious for the foul 
language he used, even in ordinary conversation. 
Once or twice he had been brought into the police 
court and fined, even before he had reached the age 
of twelve years, and on the last occasion the magis- 
trate had warned him that.the next time he was 
brought up he would be sent for five years to some 
industrial school to be kept out of mischief. Hap- 














pily, before that time he had got into the hands of a 
Sunday-school teacher who had a vast amount of pa- 
tience, unlimited faith, and boundless hope, believing 
that the love that ‘‘beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,’’ would 
conquer even this rough-mannered and foul-mouthed 
street Arab. 

On the. Sunday referred to, Tim had been unu- 
sually defiant, pinching the lads that sat next him, 
reaching over and pulling the hair of a little sickly 
looking fellow towards whom he always seemed to 
have some special dislike, and regardless of all his 
teacher said, until he was at last quietly told to go to 
the superintendent's desk and stay there. Tim 
laughed, and took no notice of the command, and he 
had to be forcibly carried there, all the way striking 
and kicking, clutching at and overturning the seats, 
and using the worst language. Even at the desk 
nothing could be done with him,—all the school 
meanwhile watching anxiously the outcome,—so pub- 
licly the lad was dismissed, and told that, unless he 
apologized and promised obedience in future, he 
must not return. In his rage, he had gone and col- 
lected lads like himself, ready for any mischief, and 
who were only cowed by the large force of young men. 

During the week following, the teacher was anx- 
iously pondering what to do with Tim. He had 
tried patience, had reasoned with him, had prepared 
his lessons more carefully than usual, but all seemed 
to no purpose. He resolved to visit the boy's home, 
and see what Tim’s home and surroundings were like. 
After his day's work he went and found the house. 
In a dark, dismal court, off one of the streets near 
the school, was the lad’s home. Knocking at the 
door, he heard a feeble ‘‘Come in,’’ and, opening 
the door, found himself in a poorly furnished, untidy 
house. On the bed Tim's father lay, too drunk to 
hold up his head, a three-legged table and two broken- 
down chairs comprising all the furniture ; the fire- 
place choked up with ashes ; and old clothes littered 
here and there on the chairs and the bed-foot. That 
room served for bed-room and living-room. Over- 
head was another room of the same size, which served 
as bed-room for Tim and his three brothers, but alto- 
gether without furniture,—a mattress lying on the 
floor as bed for the four lads. Such was Tim’s home, 
comfortless, cold, and miserable. 

As the teaclier stood talking to Tim’s mother, the 
lad himself came in, holding in his hand a square of 
grass turf. When knocking at.the door, his teacher 
had noticed a bird-cage hung high on a nail in the 
wall,—a lark’s cage,—and he at once knew that the 
grass turf was for the lark. Seeing a fine opening for 
winning the boy's confidence, he asked him to show 
him the bird. They went into the upper room to- 
gether, and Tim reached the cage inside the window, 
and little by little told of how he had got the bird, — 
revealed his love for it, and for all kinds of birds. 
Telling nim of a wonderful piping bullfinch he had 
at home, and of five or six canaries, his teacher 
asked him to come and see them. At first Tim posi- 
tively refused, but at last his curiosity to hear the 
bullfinch pipe the ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland’ induced 
him to go on the following Saturday afternoon, a half- 
holiday at the mill where Tim worked. 

He went, and a new life opened up to this rough 
lad. He was beside himself as he heard the birds, 
saw how tame they were, and watched their little 
tricks taught them by the sisters of his teacher. 
Nothing was said about coming to school the next 
day, but the teacher got the boy's promise to go with 
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him the following Saturday into the country to gather 
wild-flowers to take to the hospital. Saturday after- 
noon came, and with two baskets, one filled with 
provisions, they started for B Abbey, the seat of 
the Duke of D After five or six miles’ walk, 
they came in view of the Abbey, and then began their 
hunt for flowers. They filled both their baskets with 
primroses, cowslips, forget-me-nots, and anemones ; 
but Tim's delight was to watch the birds, the water 
wagtails, the ouzel, the chaffinches, and Jenny Wrens, 
and to hear the thrushes and blackbirds sing. His 
face seemed to be transformed. Evidently the one 
way to Tim's better nature lay through his love for 
birds, and his teacher determined to win him by that 
open door. - 

On the following Sunday, of his own accord, and un- 
asked, Tim was in his place at school, being unusually 
clean and tidy. He had to put up with some chaff, but 
a determined look on his face awed his tormentors, and 
deterred them from going too far. By that teacher's 
constantly keeping in touch with Tim, having him and 
his other scholars at his house once or twice a week, 
and taking them every fine Saturday afternoon into the 
fields and woods, a marked change came over all the 
boys, particularly Tim. Now it was he who was 
always in his place in school first. By degrees he 
dropped using vile language, became cleaner in his 
person, and rarely had to be spoken to twice for 
obedience. During the next winter his father died. 
This seemed to sober the lad yet more, and put him 
on his mettle toward supporting his mother. Taught 
by his teacher during the evenings, he began to im- 
prove rapidly, and soon became a diligent scholar, 
and rose in position in the mill where. he worked. In 
a few years’ time he became a teacher in his school, 
and was eventually its superintendent; and to this 
day he attributes his reformation to the fact that his 
teacher found out his vulnerable part, adapted him- 
self to the requirements of the case, and gradually 
led him through his love for birds into the love of all 
that is best and truest, and was the means in God's 
hands of leading him into the paths of eternal life. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO, 
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“If We But Knew” 


By P. M. MacDonald 


HE water of Kootenay Lake was still. In the 
glassy surface were mirrored the tall moun- 
tains hooded with sun-bathed snow, and the 

big cedars that dwarf Lebanon's monarchs. On that 
summer sea in the clean, cool morning air, our well- 
equipped steamer faced the east and home. Tender, 
precious thoughts came into the mind, and we longed 
for the presence of the absent loved ones to share the 
abundant beauty of the scene and ease us of some of 
the bounty of nature's painting. The earth, the sea, 
and the sky to us seemed all ‘‘apparelled in celestial 
light; the glory and the freshness of a dream'’ was 
ours. Every prospect pleased, look where we would. 

Suddenly the air was filled with foul speech and 
blasphemy, and into the group of nature worshipers 
staggered a blear-eyed, swollen-faced man, reeking 
with fumes of liquor and bearing the marks of the 
beast. Our eye for the beautiful closed. The group 
that had been gazing with gratitude on Nature's fair 
face scattered, and left the drunkard the sole occu- 
pant of the after-deck. No one disputed his right to 
be monarch of all that was to be surveyed. 

Then came the expressions of the sober folk on the 
boat. At first some were indifferent and silent. 
Some were angry. The anger was contagious, and 
soon all were for dealing in a summary fashion with 
the fellow. He was characterized in terms that were 
the opposite of the admirations of the Kootenay. 

There he sat, a blot on all the beauty, a howling, un- 
clean, obscene human being. What caused it? He 
did not have the appearance of a habitual drunkard. 
Why the spree? He told me, and indifference to him 
became an impossibility and anger a crime. 

Taking a telegram from his pocket he handed it to 
me, and I managed to decipher, in spite of the tear 
drops that had blotted the message, ‘‘ Come home at 
once, our boy is dying. Mary.’’ 

More that a thousand miles away in Ontario the 
wife of this man, the mother of his boy, was fighting 
death, and trying to save her first-born. 

The message was four days old, but its awful im- 
port was not lessening with the passing hours. ‘‘I'm 
broken up bad. I own a farm in Ontario. Wanted 
to buy one close beside it for my — boy. Came out 
here to Nelson five months ago to earn the stuff to 
buy that farm. Drank often before left home. Never 
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touched it here in the five months. The wife wanted 
me to promise I wouldn’t drink, for the boy's sake, 
because, stranger, boys follow the old man. Two 
nights ago I got that message, and I ran—ran,—do 
you hear me? ran to the saloon, and got drunk be- 
cause I went crazy when I read that. I've got some 
money saved, and my farm is clear of debt. I'd give 
it all away to save my boy. If he dies I can’t keep 
sober."’ 

He paused a moment, and then produced a bottle 
and wished me to drink with him. I said: ‘* Don't 
you think you had better have done of this? You 
will be home very soon, and your wife will need a 
sober man’s help whether the boy is dead or dying, 
and if the boy is better you do not wish him to see 
you in this condition.”’ 

He looked at me with a pitiable face, and throw- 
ing the bottle into the lake, he burst into tears, and 
said : ‘‘Oh! thank you, stranger, for what you have 
said to me. I will stop for the boy's sake."’ 

I confess that I feared it was an idle promise, but 
he is beside me as I write, and we are two days nearer 
home, and he is sober. Our ways are to part in a few 
moments, but he has promised to arrive home sober 
even if he should be sad. 

Before we left the boat at the lake’s end, I told this 
story to the crowd on board, and a white-haired man 
with care-lined face turned away saying, ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low! poor fellow! if we but knew, we should often 
pity where we are angry.”’ 

Moose Jaw, ASSINIBOIA, 
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What the Twins Did 
By Hilda Richmond 


F MAMA had been at home they might have asked 
her, but she had gone down to see a sick lady in 
the big house that just showed over the tops of 

the elm trees, and there was no one else at home 
except Mary, and she was too cross to be bothered. 
Early in the morning a man had turned a big flock of 
sheep into the field adjoining the farm where the twins 
lived, and the poor things were panting for water 
under the hot sky. 

‘« That's amean man,"’ said Betty, pitying the thirsty 
animals as they tried to find a shady place, ‘‘to pen 
the poor sheep up and go away. I'd like to give them 
all a drink."’ 

‘I'd like to turn them all out so they could run 
down to the brook and get all the water they want,”’ 
said Bobbie fiercely. ‘‘If papa was at home he'd have 
the wicked man put in jail, I guess.’’ 

‘*He'd give the poor lambies a drink first,’’ said 
Betty positively. ‘It just hurts me in here to watch 
them,’’ and the little girl felt her throat and choked 
back some hot tears. ‘‘Do you s’ pose it would be 
awful wicked to let them out, Bobbie ?”’ 

‘«If that man don’t come by three o'clock I'm go- 
ing to open the gate whether it’s wicked or not,’ 
said Bobbie looking at the new watch that had been 
his birthday present the week before. ‘‘ He's just got 
ten minutes to get here in.’’ 

‘*O, Bobbie, will you dare do that? What if they 
should run in front of a train ?"’ 

‘« 1 guess they'll want a drink too bad to run farther 
than the brook,’’ said Bobbie who began to wonder 


how they would get them back into the lot. ‘*Come 
on, Betty. Let's be at the gate when the hand gets 
to twelve.’’ 


Away the twins scampered, but when they reached 
the big gate they found that the owner of the sheep 
had fastened it shut with a big chain and lock, so the 
sheep were no nearer getting a drink than before. 
Bobbie and Betty went slowly back, and this time 
Betty could not keep back the tears as she saw the 
poor creatures in the hot sun. 

‘« Don't pump, Bobbie,’’ she begged, as her brother 
moved the handle up and down, and wished he might 
chop a hole in the fence to let all the sheep into the 
yard to quench their thirst. ‘‘ They will see the water 
and feel lots worse.’’ And sure enough, the thirsty 
animals crowded to the fence at sight of the cooling 
stream. 

**I know what,’’ said Bobbie, suddenly dashing to 
the house and coming back with a long piece of gar- 
den hose trailing after him. ‘‘ We'll run this through 
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the fence and pump them all the water they want 
Hurrah !"" 

Betty quickly dried her tears and together the eager 
little hands fitted the hose to the iron spout of the 
pump. Then Bobbie hurried over the fence to drive 
away the sheep from a hole in the ground till Betty 
could pump it full of water. It was very hard work 
watching the hose and driving back the sheep, but at 
last the hole was filled and the poor things crowded 
up to drink. Then Bobbie pumped and Betty held 
the nozzle till their arms ached and their clothes were 
soaked. 

Coming up the road Mama wondered why the twins 
were pumping so steadily and climbing the fence so 
often, but when she got home and saw her dirty, tired 
little children faithfully watering the last of the flock 
she kissed them both and called them her precious 
little life-savers. ‘*The owner must be detained 
somewhere, children,’’ she said, as they poured out 
their indignation against him. ‘‘ No man would leave 
a valuable flock of sheep to perish from thirst wilfully. 
See, the sheep are eating grass now and seem per- 
fectly happy. When Papa comes home he will put 
the old kettle over the fence so it will be easier to 
water the poor things.’’ 

And the next day when the owner came, with his 
head all bandaged and one arm in a sling, the twins 
were sorry they had spoken so harshly about him. ‘I 
never can thank you enough,’’ he said, over and over 
again. ‘‘ My horse ran away with me yesterday and 
I was unconscious many hours. When I came to 
myself I supposed the poor sheep were all dead and I 
hurried to get here as soon as possible. I have very 
little in the world besides this flock, so you see I should 
be poor indeed to-day if you children had not been so 
kind and thoughtful.’’ 

After the sheep were taken away the twins found 
two beautiful lambs in their yard with cards tied by 
gay ribbons around their necks. One card read ‘‘I 
am for Bobbie,’’ and the other, ‘‘I am for Betty,’’ 
so the children never forgot their kindness to the 
poor sheep. 

KENTON, OHIO, 
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_A School That is Run by Prayer 
By A. V. Taylor 


UR church is in what is known as the ‘ Hill’’ 
district of Newark, New Jersey, surrounded by 
breweries, beer gardens, and saloons, and in 

the midst of a bad element. Our windows are cov- 
ered with close-meshed wire, and yet the glass is 
sometimes broken by the crowd of boys that shoot 
‘«craps,’’ fight, and play baseball and football nights 
and Sundays on the vacant lots around the church. 

When I took the superintendency of the Sunday- 
school four years ago last May, the whole institution 
was almost a wreck. The pastor and people were 
discouraged, and the children played tag around the 
church during the Sunday-school hour. It took me 
three months to pray out the stumbling-blocks and 
kickers before I got real control of them. The parents 
of one scholar (a boy) requested that I take him out 
of a class of bad boys and put him in another, which 
I did. His former teacher shook his fist under my 
nose, and shortly after left the church, taking with 
him a man and his wife who had borrowed five dol- 
lars of the pastor, the wife having since gone with 
another man. The boy is our church organist now, 
and a worker in the school. 

I told the teachers I desired them all to be clean 
and come out from the world. I said, ‘‘If any of 
you drink beer, play cards, dance, or go to the the- 
ater, I request you to give up these things or the 
class." They looked white in the face, and thought 
I had wound up the school for certain this time. But 
we lost only one teacher, a big German woman, and 
she came back later, and is to-day one of our most 
earnest and faithful teachers and workers. Six months 
after we had about forty conversions, and almost as 
many baptisms. When I started to renovate we had 
twelve teachers and officers, and one hundred and 
twenty-five scholars. Soon we had thirty-three teach- 
ers and officers, and three hundred and seventeen 
scholars on the roll. 

How do we get them? Well, I ask the Lord for 
them, and he gives them to us. We have never but 
once offered any inducement for scholars. On the 
start I offered a book to the one that brought in the 
most scholars. One girl brought five, and I gave her 
‘¢Ben-Hur"’ ; another brought two, and she got 
‘* Helen’s Babies.’’ Out of the first five there were 
two that brought another, and she brought still 
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another. These are all young ladies now, — two 
are pianists in the school, one is a soloist, the last 
one is converted. ‘The girl who brought her to the 
school is also a pianist, the teacher of twelve girls, 
six of whom decided to follow Christ last Decision 
Day. 

We had a class of boys whose teacher (a man) got 
discouraged and left. I could not get any one to 
take them. The pastor tried, and others tried, but 
no one could seem to handle them. They said they 
would not come any longer, and were gone for sev- 
eral months. In the fall the scholars all came back 
but the boys, six of them. I had no teacher, and I 
prayed for one. The following Sunday in came a 
lady with a little girl by the hand and a Bible under 
her arm, introduced herself, and asked if I wanted 
help in the school. ‘Indeed I do,’’ said I. The 
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next week I prayed : ** Lord, I’ ve gota teacher ; now 
send the boys back.’ The next Sunday in came the 
six boys, bringing two others. Since then the class 
has grown to two classes and another teacher, and 
we’ ve got more and worse boys than before ! 

I am growing more and more convinced that it is 
the Master's work, and that he will supply our wants 
if we trust him fully. Every teacher we have, I be- 
lieve, is the result of prayer. Our Sunday-school 
room is inadequate, and 1 do not dare offer any in- 
ducements to the scholars to bring new scholars, as I 
would not know what to do with them were they to 
come. We have taken down partitions, and our room 
is a nest of nooks, with a bare floor and fifty-cent 
chairs. Still we are happy, and the German children 
can sing until the plaster falls off the wall. 

Newark, N, J. 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 
Twenty-second Letter: A Visit with the Samaritans 
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i i" I} OUNT EBAL and Mount Gerizim 
1} towered above us as we rode be- 
HIHY tween them into our camp on 
| | | | the edge of Nablus. We were 
‘ { \ traveling southeast from Sa- 
| yy Ant maria ; on our left, the north, 
CA was Ebal, the mount of curs- 
_ ing; on our right Gerizim, the 
mount of blessing. Red-roofed and sheltered in the 
valley between them nestled the city that was Shechem. 
It was only mid-afternoon, and we should have time 
for a glimpse of the Samaritans before dark. 

Through narrow streets and dark, damp alleys and 
corridors, closed overhead like subterranean passages, 
we were led on what must have been a walk of half a 
mile or so- before we reached our goal, the Samaritan 
synagogue, where reposed, safeguarded, the far-famed 
Samaritan Pentateuch. Shukrey had whetted our 
appetites by telling us, before we set out, of two Pen- 
tateuchs, one of a much later date than the other, 
which is sometimes shown to visitors who mistakenly 
think they are seeing the older one ; and then Shukrey 
added that, in order to make a sure thing of it, he 
would see that we were shown both! Thus difl our 
dragoman look after our interests. 

We passed through the courtyard of the synagogue 
into a small plaster-walled room, and were introduced 
to the priests in charge. The High Priest himself, 
Jacob, son of Aaron, was absent from Nablus, having 
gone ahead of us to Jerusalem to attend, by special 
invitation, the World's Sunday-school Convention. 

Tenderly the two great twin scrolls were brought 
forth in their metal cases and silken coverings and 
unrolled before our eyes. The later copy is claimed 
to date back to the time of the Maccabees ; the older 
one is alleged to be about thirty-five hundred years old, 
the work of a grandson of Aaron. Itis on three rollers, 
each surmounted by a large gold-plated silver sphere 
of chased work, topped by a smaller ball. A green 
silk covering protects it, embroidered in silver-gold 
letters. On the metal case which, when shut, encloses 
the parchment, are a great number of symbolical 
designs which Shukrey interpreted to us in a somewhat 
weary monotone: ‘‘the tabernacle of Moses, the cheru- 
bim, the rod that budded, names of the priests serving 
in the Holy of Holies, the altar of incense, the table, 
the laver, the Holy of Holies, the trumpet, the altar 
of sacrifice, the knife for killing, the pillars around the 
temple,’’ and so on,—I did not pretend to catch them 
all. We were even allowed to touch with our own 
fingers the venerable parchment which, while no one 
supposes it goes back in age to patriarchal days, is 
yet old enough to be highly interesting. 

As we left the synagogue, boys implored us to pur- 
chase little tin and paper models of the Pentateuch, 
or scraps of inscribed imitation vellum which they 
assured us were of great antiquity and value. A franc 
or less would purchase these ‘‘ antiques,’ and they 
made interesting mementoes, though nothing more. 

We had missed by only a few days the annual cele- 
bration of the killing of the passover lamb near the 
ruins of the old Samaritan temple on the sacred 
mount, Gerizim, the only place in the world where 
this sacrifice and rite are observed. The Samaritans 
have considered Gerizim as the hill where Abraham 












offered up Isaac. After they were shut out from 
sharing in the temple worship at Jerusalem, Gerizim 
became their holy mount. But long before the Sa- 
maritan people as such were in existence in Canaan, 
we are told, in the eleventh chapter, of Deuteronomy, 
of Jehovah's setting before his chosen people of Israel 
before they had ever crossed the Jordan into the Prom- 
ised Land, ‘‘a blessing and a curse : the blessing, if 
ye shall hearken unto the commandments of Jehovah 
your God, .. . and the curse, if ye shall not hearken. 
... And it shall come to pass, when Jehovah thy 
God shall bring thee into this land whither thou goest 
to possess it, that thou shalt set the blessing upon 
mount Gerizim, and the curse upon mount Ebal, 
Are they not beyond the Jordan, behind the way of 
the going down of the sun, in the land of the Ca- 
naanites?’’ Later, in the twenty-seventh chapter, we 
are told that ‘‘ Moses charged the people the same 
day, saying, These shall stand upon mount Gerizim 
to bless the people, . . . And these shall stand upon 
mount Ebal for the curse.’’ It is a striking fact that 
one standing to-day in the valley between Ebal and 
Gerizim can hear with distinctness the words of one 
speaking in a loud voice on the sides of either of the 
two mounts. Our dragoman has verified this test 
over and over again. 

The all-night observance of the passover on the 
summit of the mount of blessing is a dramatic spec- 
tacle. It has been witnessed by a number of trav- 
elers from the West, and it was my father's good 
fortune to see it in his visit to Nablus in 1881. He 
has described it in vivid detail in his ‘‘ Oriental Social 
Life.’" The ruins of the Samaritan temple on the 
mountain top include, according to the Samaritans’ 
tradition, the twelve stones taken out of the bed of 
the Jordan, by the command of Joshua, and set up as a 
memorial of the miraculous cutting off of the river's 
flow when the Israelites first crossed over to enter the 
land. 


* 7 * * - 


The grave-diggers were at work in a roadside 
cemetery, and two lepers crouched by the entrance 
to the city, as we rode out from Nablus at sunrise 
in the April morning. In a little white mosk into 
which we were shown, a handsome Syrian was guard- 
ing ‘‘ Joseph's Tomb,’’ the tomb a plaster mound 
covered with green drapery. On the road above 
us, winding by the foot of Gerizim, we saw a pris- 
oner on foot under arrest with his guard, the fel- 
low's hands bound together in front of him and 
fastened by a rope to his captor, who was mounted 
and jogging along ahead, picturesque in his brown 
cloak, white £effie, and black head cord. 

Leaving ‘‘ Joseph's Tomb "’ we ride southwest over 
the plain of El-Makhna, the place to which the boy 
Joseph is supposed to have first looked for his breth- 
ren when sent ‘‘ out of the vale of Hebron’’ by his 
father. His brethren had gone to Shechem, there- 
fore this plain just southeast of Nablus, or Shechem, 
would be the grazing place to which his steps would 
naturally turn. It was while ‘‘he was wandering 
in the field*’ that he inquired of ‘‘a certain man‘ 
for his brethren and was told ‘‘ They are departed 
hence ; for I heard them say, Let us go to Dothan." 

A few steps farther, and we had come to ‘‘ the par- 
cel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph : and 
Jacob's well was there.'" It was not as my father 
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had seen it twenty-five years ago ; then it was only 
marked as it probably had been of old, by a low pro- 
tecting curb of stones. But shortly after his visit a 
small chapel was built up about it, and the open-air 
associations of the place were spoiled, as is true of so 
many other sacred spots in the East. I am pro- 
foundly glad that they have not yet enclosed the Sea 
of Galilee or Mount Hermon. 

We rested by the well for a while, descending the 
steps that lead down into the chapel, and looking 
into the historic depths of the pit itself, seventy-five 
feet down. The water that is still there bubbles up 
from the same spring that supplied the Samaritan 
woman, from whose jar Jesus would have refreshed 
himself, even though Jews had no dealings with 
Samaritans. Generation after generation, of Jews, 
Samaritans, and Muhammadans, have drunk of that 
water, and have thirsted again ; while a still greater 
host have taken of the water of which Christ told as 
he sat by that wellside, and have never thirsted ; for 
the water that He has given has been in them a well 
of water, springing up into eternal life. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Se 
The Bible I Remember 


By Amos R. Wells 


KNOW it all is waiting, 
The wisdom and delight, 

Rich glories of Isaiah, 

Ezekiel’s Pisgah sight, 
Splendors of Jeremiah, 

And Moses’ calm address, 
The towering flames of Amos, 

Hosea’s tenderness. 


I know that I can reach them 
In half a minute’s time,-- 
The teaching of the sages, 
The prophet's ode sublime, 
The wars of mighty monarchs, 
The journeyings of Paul,— 
But the Bible I remember 
Is my Bible, after all. 


* Let not your heart be troubled ;"” 
How often to my soul 

These words have brought the healing 
Of comfort and control ! 

“ The Lord, the Lord’s my shepherd!” 
What strength the phrase has borne 

When I have faced the tempest, 
Unfriended and forlorn ! 


What hope in dire temptation 
Is that “‘ He knows our frame ;” 
What joy the “ whatsoever "’ 
We ask in Jesus’ name! 
What cheer in hours of weakness 
Repeating steadily : 
‘*I can do all things, all things, 
Through Christ, who strengthens mei” , 


The affluent twelfth of Romans, 
The regal ninetieth Psalm, 
The hero-list in Hebrews, 
And First John’s brother-balm ; 
That chapter, “ Love the greatest ;" 
That chapter, ‘“‘ No more pain,”— 
To these my memory hastens, 
And never seeks in vain. 


When foes are hot against me 
With musket and with blade, 
The battle high around me 
And I am sore dismayed, 
’Tis not the crowded armory 
That gives me strength to stand, 
And come off more than victor, 
But—the weapon in my hand. 


Some day—and thus the study 
Of day by day shall tend— 
I hope to know my Bible 
From blessed end to end; 
To range its utter limit, 
Vast peak and hidden nook ; 
And the Bible I remember 
Shall be the whole dear Book! 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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LESSON 1. OCTOBER 2. ELISHA SUCCEEDS ELIJAH 





2 Kings 2 : 12-22. 


(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 12-14 


Golden Text: Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.—2 Kings 2: 9 





COMMON VERSION 


12 9 And Elisha saw i¢, and he cried, My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof! And he saw him no 
more : and he took hold of his own clothes, 
and rent them in two pieces. 

13 He took up also the mantle of Elijah that 
fell from him, and went back, and stood by 
the bank of Jordan ; 

14 And he took the mantle of Elijah that 
fell from him, and smote the waters, and said, 
Where is the LorD God of Elijah? And when 
he also had smitten the waters, they parted 
hither and thither: and Elisha went over. 

15 And when the sons of the prophets which 
were to view at Jericho saw him, they said, 
The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And 
they came to meet him, and bowed themselves 
to the ground before him. 

16 ¥ And they said unto him, Behold now, 
there be with thy servants fifty strong men ; 
let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy mas- 
ter: lest peradventure the Spirit of the LorD 
hath taken him up, and cast him upon some 
mountain, or into some valley. And he said, 
Ye shall not send. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


12 And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, 
my father, the 'chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof ! 

And he saw him no more: and he took 
hold of his own clothes, and rent them in two 
pieces. 13 He took up also the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him, and went back, and 
stood by the bank of the Jordan. 14 And he 
took the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
and smote the waters, and said, Where is Je- 
hovah, *the God of Elijah ? and when he also 
had smitten the waters, they were divided 
hither and thither ; and Elisha went over. 

15 And when the sons of the prophets that 
were at Jericho over against him saw him, 
they said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha. And they came to meet him, and 
bowed themselves to the ground before him. 
16 And they said unto him, Behold now, 
there are with thy servants fifty strong men; 
let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy mas- 
ter, lest the Spirit of Jehovah hath taken him 
up, and cast him upon some mountain, or 
into some valley. And he said, Ye shall not 


ee 
————— 


COMMON VERSION 


17 And when they urged him till he was 
ashamed, he said, Send. They sent therefore 
fifty men; and they sought three days, but 
found him not. 

18 And when they came again to him, (for 
he tarried at Jericho, ) he said unto them, Did 
I not say unto you, Go not? 

19 4 And the men of the city said unto Eli- 
sha, Behold, I pray thee, the situation of this 
city 7s pleasant, as my lord seeth: but the 
water is naught, and the ground barren. 

20 And he said, Bring me a new cruse, and 
put salt therein. And they brought 7¢ to him. 

21 And he went forth unto the spring of the 
waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
Thus saith the LorD, I have healed these 
waters ; there shall not be from thence any 
more death or barren /and. 

22 So the waters were healed unto this day, 
according to the saying of Elisha which he 
spake. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


send. 17 And when they urged him till he 
was ashamed, he said, Send. They sent 
therefore fifty men; and they sought three 
days, but found him not. 18 And they came 
back to him, while he tarried at Jericho ; and 
he said unto them, Did I not say unto you, 
Go not? 

19 And the men of the city said unto Eli- 
sha, Behold, we pray thee, the situation of 
this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth: but 
the water is bad, and the land 5 miscarrieth. 
20 And he said, Bring me a new cruse, and 
put salt therein. And they brought it to him. 
21 And he went forth unto the spring of the 
waters, and cast salt therein, and said, Thus 
saith Jehovah, I have healed these waters ; 
there shall not be from thence any more death 
or *miscarrying. 22So the waters were healed 
unto this day, according to the word of Elisha 
which he spake. 


1 Or, chariot % Or, the God of Elijah, even he? and when he had smitten &c. 4% Or, casteth its 


Sruit Or, casting of fruit 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 









































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


RE you as much interested in making a success 
of your work and yourself as God is that you 
should? Perhaps you never thought of it in 

that way before. But it is true that no matter how 
absorbingly interested you may be in succeeding in 
life, or in any right undertaking you have on hand, 
God is more interested in this, more eager that you 
should succeed, than you are yourself. And how 
much power has God? As much as you have? 
There are no limits to his power, you say; he is 
omni-potent, all-powerful, Well, then, with nis all- 
interest in you and his all-power to do things, how 
much room is there left for your worry or discourage- 


mont ? 

The greatest men and women are those who put 
these two truths together and live accordingly: God 
is more desirous that I should succeed than I am; 
God is all-powerful; therefore I cannot fail. When 
they forget or doubt either of these two truths, they 
waver or fall, as Elijah did when he ran for his life 
in fear of an angry queen, and in distrust of Jehovah. 
When they remember, they are invulnerable and un- 
conquerable. 

When Elijah, who had been brought back to his 
senses and his faith again by Jehovah, in spite of 
his wavering, was swept up into heaven away from 
his young friend Elisha, he left Elisha with a dif- 
ficult, discouraging outlook ahead of him. But 
Elisha could rest on those two truths, as you and 
Ican. Let us see whether he did, and what came 
of it. 

We discovered, three Sundays ago, how it was that 
the young man Elisha ‘‘ happened " to be chosen for 
special honor by —- and Elijah, how he ‘ hap- 

sned " to be with the at the moment of his 

ing carried up into heaven, how he ‘‘ happened ” 
to see the vision and receive the spirit of the great 
man. We saw that it was not merely ‘* good luck” 
that all these things came to Elisha (see ‘‘ The Les- 
son Pilot "in the Times of August 27). Take a 
moment to run over the remarkable events of that 
lesson with your — In that issue of the Times 
(August 27) Dr. McLaren commented on the mean- 
ing of Elisha’s cry as he saw Elijah taken up. This 
12th verse of tho second chapter of 2 Kings is a part 
of to-day’s study, and you will find the same thought 
expressed in this week's issue by Professor Beecher 
(on v. 12), Mrs. Howie (second paragraph), Dr. Dun- 
ning (third paragraph), and Dr. McLaren again in 
his second paragraph. Elisha was not calling atten- 
tion to the ‘‘chariots of fire, and horses of fire.” 
There burst from his lips an impulsive tribute to 
the departing prophet as the chariot and horsemen 
of Israel. It was as though Elisha had cried out in 
grief: ‘* My father, my father, the strength and hope 
of Israel.” I shall never forget the tremendous in- 
tensity and force with which I once heard Mr. Moody 
shout out those words of Elisha’s, on the platformfat 
Northfield, as he pictured with dramatic vividness 
the scene and its significance. 

The genuineness of the younger man’s grief at the 
loss of his friend and guide is shown by what he did 
next. Is it right for us to sorrow at the loss of our 
loved ones? Are we to let that sorrow so fill our 
lives that we are made unable to do anything else ? 
After that first expression of grief, as Professor 
Beecher puts it, Elisha’s ‘‘ prevailing consciousness 
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is of responsibility, rather than of loss or sorrow.” 
How much better the world would be if the Home- 
going of a loved one always made that impression on 
those left! Elisha had the responsibility now of 
‘* Making the Past a Success.” ow did he propose 
to meet it ? 

He took up the fallen mantle of Elijah and retraced 
alone the way they had come together, back to the 
banks of the Jordan. Did this garment of Elijah’s 
mean anything to the younger man? See what Mrs. 
Howie, in her third paragraph, says of the custom of 
bestowing apparel in the East. And now he stood 
on the bank of the river, too deep to ford, with no 
way of crossing. And he was being watched by 
‘*the sons of the prophets that belonged at Jericho.” 
Elijah had struck the waters with his mantle, and 
they had divided before him. Would God do this 
for Elisha ? 

Take a moment here to get the opinions of your 
pupils as to whether Elijah had any right to expect 
God to do this, and why. I stood on the bank of the 
Jordan a few weeks ago, near Jericho, and I wanted 
to cross over, that I might set foot on the eastern 
shore. I crossed in a boat. But suppose there had 
been no boat, would I have had the right to command 
those waters to be divided, and expect God to let me 
cross on dry ground? God's power is unchanged; 
he could have done it as easily for me as for Ehjah 
and Elisha. And he is as eager to — his children 
to-day as he was in those days. Does he work mira- 
cles to-day for his children? I believe he does, and 
just as often as he did of old. But they are of a dif- 
ferent sort, though not a whit less miraculous. Spe- 
cial evidences of God’s power, primarily to show his 
power, are not needed to-day as they were when the 


race was younger. We have a far richer revelation 
of the Father than had the prophets and people of 
Israel. But supernatural manifestations of God's 
ower to meet the special needs of those who are in 
is service are as common to-day as ever before in 
the history of the world. 

Though God is so ready to help us, he wants our 
hands at his work, as Elisha’s hands took up the 
mantle and smote the waters. The words of the old 
potter, quoted by Dr. Banks in his opening para- 
graph, illustrate this effectively. 

Was Elisha right or wrong to allow the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho to search for Elijah? Dr. Goss 
blames him for it (last two paragraphs) ; Dr. Dun- 
ning commends him (sixth paragraph). 

Whatever may have been the exact meaning of 
Elisha’s words when he smote the Jordan in his first 
attempted miracle, there seems to be a ringing assur- 
ance in the words in which he announces ‘‘ Thus 
saith Jehovah, I have healed these waters,” when his 
second miracle was performed. He was gaining in 
his knowledge and faith. 

Every pupil in your class must some day take up 
the work of some one who has gone on before. How 
are they getting ready to do this? Do they realize 
the positive help there is-in simply getting close, 
whenever they can, to great people,—‘ exposing ”’ 
themselves as Little Bill does his Brownie camera 
that Dr. Goss tells about in his second paragraph ? 
This was Elisha’s secret. Another sentence of Dr. 
Goss’ brings this out clearly, and is a whole lesson 
in itself: ‘‘We are always abased by looking down 
upon our fellow men, but elevated by looking up at 
them.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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They who breathe in God breathe out goodness. 





Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 





H 





Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it_made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 








A Word by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times : An innovation in the Times Lesson De- 
partment, beginning now and running through the 
fourth quarter of this year, is a plan whereby every 
teacher, whether skilled or unskilled in Bible 
geography, can guide her pupils, in an interesting, 
fresh way, into a real knowledge of the ‘‘lay of the 
land’’ as it is studied week by week in the Inter- 
national Lessons. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 
whose writings and platform work have already 
helped Sunday-school teachers everywhere to a 
better understanding of Bible geography, will 
‘* personally conduct’’ you. Every week a brief 
‘*Geography Lesson,’’ like the one on the next 
page, will appear in the Times ; when the current 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2 


Sunday-school lesson does not touch on geog- 
raphy, Dr. Hurlbut will suggest what might that 
week be called a supplemental geography lesson, 
so that the teacher in thirteen consecutive weeks 
can carry the class steadily forward into ever- 
increasing familiarity with Bible lands. ; 

Two outline maps containing no names will be 
furnished without extra charge in every set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a 
quarter). Each pupil will need these maps, and 
Dr. Hurlbut will show how to ‘‘ build up’’ the 
maps week by week, the pupils locating new places 
as they progress, and adding them to the maps in 
their own writing. ‘This is a distinctive feature of 
the plan, and is a large part of its fresh charm. 
The Lesson Pictures for the Fourth Quarter, con- 
taining the Outline Maps, are now ready for 
mailing. 

In order to take this trip through Bible lands 
with the class, the teacher will see that a set of the 
Times Lesson Pictures, including the two maps, is 
ordered at once for every pupil in the class. The 
best way to do this is to have all the sets of pictures 
and maps mailed by the Times to the teacher’s 
address ; the teacher will then hand out to each 
pupil the map for the first six lessons, and, Sun- 
day by Sunday, the picture for that Sunday, in- 
stead of turning over to the pupils all the pictures 
and both maps at the start. 

Dr. Hurlbut’s article herewith explains how to 
begin the geography lessons, and in each succeed- 
ing issue of the Times he will tell what to do, week 
by week. His articles in the Times are for the 
teacher’s guidance, who in turn will verbally in- 
struct the pupils according to his directions. The 
younger pupils do not need The Sunday School 
Times for this course, but they do need the lesson 
maps and pictures. 


* * » + » 
HERE are two different ways in which the pupils 

can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw 

their own maps, using the maps that accompany 
the Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places that 
are suggested in this article week by week. The 
teacher can decide which she prefers to have her 
class do. To draw the mapsis preferable, but is just 
a little more difficult. Each pupil should be called 
upon to draw the map at home, after receiving the 
directions concerning it from the teacher; and ¢he 
aim is to build up the map week by week, adding 
each week a few features, until it shall be completed. 
The suggestions that follow tell how the pupil can 
draw the maps; if the teacher prefers not to have 
the class attempt the drawing, she will disregard 
the drawing directions and simply tell the pupils 
where to write in the names of the places that are 
mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in The Sunday School 
Times will be a good general guide to the teacher, 
or the maps in her Bible will serve well. 


Lesson 1 

1. In making a map, the first thing to be done is to 
fix a scale of miles, that is, to decide how large the 
map shall be, and what shall be the relation of its 
several parts. Notice that the scale of miles in the 
outline map furnished with the Times Lesson Pictures 
(see above explanations) is just one inch long, and 
that it represents forty miles. Thus every ten miles 
on the map will be representetl by a quarter of an 
inch. All the localities on the map must be fixed 
according to this scale. 

2. We draw lines to form a sort of frame for the 
map, four inches wide by five inches high, repre- 
senting one hundred and sixty miles from east to 
west, and two hundred miles from north to south. 
Make the rectangle (a child would call it ‘‘a square "’) 
by measurement; draw first in pencil, and see that 
it is correct, then trace it carefully in ink. 

3. Note that the coast line begins on the north in 
the middle of the frame, and on the southwest ends 
one inch (forty miles) from the foot. Draw a pen- 
ciled line between these two points as a guide to 
direct in drawing the coast line. Notice that Mount 
Carmel (C) is about one-third of the coast line from 
the north. Draw the coast line carefully, following 
the indentations of the copy. 

4. Directly east of Mount Carmel is Lake Chin- 
nereth (pronounced Kinnereth, not ‘‘ch” as in 
‘‘chalk,” but ‘‘ch” as k.). Measure the distance 
from the Great Sea, or Mediterranean, and you find it 
about thirty miles. Draw Lake Chinnereth somewhat 
pear-shaped, or more like a harp in shape, thirteen 
miles long, eight miles at its greatest width. Chin- 


nereth is the Old Testament name for the Sea of 
Galilee. 
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5. Ten miles north of Lake Chinnereth (a quarter 
of an inch) draw little Lake Merom, and then from 
the north through these two lakés draw the River 
Jordan. 

6. South of Lake Chinnereth, sixty-six miles, we 
fix the northern end of the Salt Sea, which is the 
Old Testament name of the Dead Sea. We measure 
the distance to the Great Sea, and find it fifty-five 
miles to the head of the Salt Sea. Drawit fifty-three 
miles long, noting the projection or tongue of land 
on its lower eastern side. Draw also the line of the 
Jordan connecting the two seas. We have now 
drawn the coast line and the Jordan line. 

7. Only one place is named in the Sunday-school 
lesson, Jericho. Place it on the map, five miles from 
the Jordan, and about the same distance from the 
Salt Sea, and mark it J. 

8. Indicate on the map by their initial letters the 
coast-line, River Jordan, Great Sea, Lake Merom, 
Lake Chinnereth, Salt Sea, Mount Carmel, Jericho. 
Let the pupil be called upon to measure the distances 
of these localities, to fix them correctly, and to re- 
member them. Draw in pencil first, trace in ink, 
then erase the pencil-marks. 


SoutH OrRancE, N. J. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—Shortly after the events of Lesson 11 of 
the last quarter. Perhaps goo B.C., biblical,— 
that is, 849 B.C., Assyrian. 

Place.—East and west of the Jordan, near Jericho, 

Persons.—Elisha, certain sons of the prophets, cer- 
tain citizens of Jericho. 

Who were these ‘‘sons of the prophets”? The 
true way for an intelligent person to answer this 
question is not by reading some scores or hundreds 
of pages in Bible dictionaries or other volumes, but 
by studying carefully what is said in 1 Kings 17 to 
22 and 2 Kings 1 tog. Nobody has any extensive 
information concerning the sons of the prophets ex- 
cept what has come directly or indirectly from these 
chapters. 

To get the correct background of this lesson, re- 
view with care the historical events used in locating 
the last lesson concerning Elijah. The Assyrian in- 
vasions were the great feature of the time, and it is 
difficult to explain the silence of the Bible in regard 
to them. But silent it is, except perhaps in Psalm 
83: 8. More strikingly than any other instance, per- 
haps, this illustrates the fact that the biblical histori- 
cal narratives are selections made for the teaching of 
religious lessons. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 12-14.—Vy father: An expression of Eli- 
sha’s personal feeling toward Elijah.—7he chariots 
of Israel: Not *‘ chariot,” asin the Old Version. An 
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expression of his patriotic sense of the loss sustained 
by the nation. In spite of Ahab’s vacillation and 
ingratitude, Elijah had been a principal source of 
Ahab’s greatness. He had been an engine of strength 
to Israel, both in the relatively petty conflicts with 
Damascus, and in the great defense against the 
Assyrian.— 700k hold of his clothes, and rent them: 
In token of personal grief.—He took up the mantle: 
Raised it from the ground. His prevailing con- 
sciousness is of responsibility, rather than of loss or 
sorrow.—And he look the mantle : Laid hold of it as 
an instrument for smiting the water.—Washere is 
Jehovah the God of Elijah: The words indicate a 
perturbed spirit, but neither doubt nor defiance.— 
He also: He as well as Elijah. But compare the 
transiation of the margin of the revised versions. 

Verse 15.—T7he sons of the prophets that were at 
Jericho: Translate, rather: ‘‘ And the sons of the 
prophets that belonged at Jericho saw him from over 
against him.” They were not at Jericho(2 Kings 2: 7), 
but were opposite him, at a distance, back from the 
river. They had seen the approach of the two men to 
the river, the miraculous crossing, the chariots of fire, 
and now they saw the one man returning, and his 
miraculous crossing of the river.—7he spirit of Eli- 
jah: Jehovah's Spirit that had inspired Elijah.— 
Bowed themselves to the ground : Intoken that they 
reverenced him and accepted him as Elijah’s suc- 
cessor. No doubt they had long expected that he 
would succeed Elijah, but the reason why they ac- 
cepted him was that he had by the miracle shown 
himself possessed of spiritual power. It was this 
visible evidence of the Spirit that convinced them. 

Verses 16-18.— Fifty strong men: There were 
large numbers of persons in these prophetic settle- 
ments.—Lest the Spirit of Jehovah hath taken him 
up; From their point of view it was true that Elijah 
had marvelously vanished from sight, but he had 
done the like before. It was one of the strange ways 
in which the Spirit was wont to deal with him. Who 
knows but he may yet be found alive, and in need of 
succor ? 

Verses 19-22.—T7he men of the city said unto Eli- 
sha: He has just assumed a new function, and they 
think they should profit by it if possible.— 7he situa- 
tion of this city is pleasant: **Good” is the He- 
brew word, both delightful and advantageous. 7he 
water ts bad: So American Revision in place of 
‘‘naught ” in the other versions.— 7%e /and miscar- 
rieth: Better, ‘‘The land is a bereaving land.” 
There is great mortality, especially among children, 
owing to the unwholesome water. This is the usual 
meaning of the word (for example, Gen. 42: 36; 
Lov. 26: 22, 1 Sam. 15: 33; ag 15: 7), and thio io 
the meaning that here best fits the context.—Any 
more death or miscarrying: Better, ‘‘any more 
death and bereaving.” 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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Change of agents makes no change of adminis 
tration. 


neal 


Elisha’s Inauguration 


By Alexander 


LISHA seems to have originated nothing. He 
was Elijah’s successor and no more. Miracle 
after miracle is recorded, but none of his teach- 

ing is told, nor any glimpses given of his other ac- 
tivities, with the exception of his bringing about the 
destruction of the house of Omri and the installation 
of Jehu as king. But that, too, was a charge from 
Elijah (1 Kings 19 : 16) which he had patiently waited 
for years to fulfil, The miracles which make up his 
history are mostly miracles of help and healing, and 
some of them remarkable as being done to meet very 
trivial needs, thus presenting a marked contrast to 
the prevailing type of miracle in both Old and New 
Testament. The lesson gives three incidents: the 
dividing of the waters of Jordan, the search for 
Elijah, and the healing of a fountain at Jericho. 
Elisha’s relation to Elijah as successor and inferior, 
but yet possessor of true prophetic inspiration and 
appointed to carry on his greater master’s work, is 
the key to the meaning of his first miracle. His 
sight of the ascending prophet was token to himself 
of his having the ‘‘ double portion” for which he had 
asked. His exclamation as he gazed was, as we saw 
in the lesson for September 11, his epitaph on Elijah, 
summing up all that Elijah had been to Israel, and as- 
sociating him with God's warriors. In a passionate 
burst of grief he rent his clothes as for the dead, the 
pain of separation overcoming for a moment the 
thought of the translation. That is a touch of nature 
beyond the reach of art. And as beautifully true to 
nature is it that, after that burst of sorrow, he turns 
to face his new duties and steps firmly into his new 
place of authority by taking up the dropped mantle, 


McLaren, D.D. 


the symbol, and in some measure the vehicle, of 
ce gree power. He thus served himself as Elijah's 
eir, and at the same time acknowledged his infe- 
riority. 

What a whirl of emotions must have swept through 
his heart, what a solemn weight of new responsibil- 
ity must have pressed on his thoughts, as he traveled 
back to Jordan! And when he reached its bank, 
there, on the other shore, stood the ‘‘sons of the 
prophets.” So suddenly had the time come when he 
must exhibit his commission, as it were, and assert 
his authority. A few hours before they had spoken 
to him as being a servant and their equal: he has 
come back as their head. It was a moment of 
supreme importance for both him and them. He 
rose to the occasion. He does what Elijah had done, 
it is Elijah’s mantle with which he smites the waters, 
it is the God of Elijah whom he invokes. Could he 
have expressed more clearly that he felt himself 
called and endowed to carry on Elijah’s work on 
Elijah’s lines, that, conscious as he was of his calling 
and clearly as he discerned his special function, he 
looked to Elijah’s God to give him power to accom- 
plish it? It was not enough to have the great prede- 
cessor’s mantle ; he needed the help of the great 
predecessor's God. 

Does not the remarkable form into which the 
prayer for God’s help is thrown, that of a question 
as to where he is, indicate a certain tremor in this, 
his first experiment of the reality of his gift, such as 
may well attend even a real faith? And may we. 
not all learn, though we are not prophets or the suc- 
cessors of prophets, that to some of us it is given to 
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be originators, and to some of us it is appointed to 
be only carriers on of others’ work, that it is a high 
office to catch the torch from hands that drop it and 
to pass it on; that originators and continuat*ors alike 
need the help of God; that some leaning on the ex- 
perience of predecessors is wise at the outset, and 
that if we set to our work, leaning on the Arm that 
has strengthened the workers whom we follow, we, 
too, shall be upheld and do exploits, and by our own 
experience be happily taught that their God is our 
God,—‘‘the Lord of hosts is with us; the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 

‘‘ The sons of the prophets” at Jericho knew that 
Elijah was to be taken away, they had watched the 
two as far as they could see them, they had seen 
Elisha return alone, and had, no doubt, heard his 
account of the translation. But, like the rest of us, 
they found it hard to soar above the ordinary, and 
were ready with a hypothesis which would make the 
wonder more intelligible to ‘‘ plain common sense.” 
One can almost hear them talking it over, and say- 
ing one to another: ‘‘He always came and went in 
a strange, sudden fashion. Depend on it, this is 
only another of his disappearances. The es 
thing to do is to organize a search party. Perhaps 
he is lying helpless somewhere among the hills, or 
pesvese God has taken his soul indeed to heaven, 
out flung down his corpse to earth.” We need not 
wonder at their slowness of belief, for since the 
world began but one other man had passed out of 
earthly life by any other path than the well-trodden 
one of death. Rather let us recognize our brothers 
in them, and remember that we, too, are ever 
tempted to like unbelief. 

A generation that honors as great teachers men 
who calmly assert, ‘‘miracles do not happen,”’ may 
see its own face reflected in this mirror. These 
sons of the prophets had some real religion in them, 
and no formulated disbelief in miracles, but they 
were ready to invent any cumbrous supposition 
rather than to accept the obvious fact that Elijah 
had been taken to God by another way than death. 
But, as is often the case, their doubt established the 
truth more firmly, for the fifty searchers must have 
made a very thorough examination of the ground, 
and their report that they had not found Elijah, liv- 
ing or dead, would confirm Elisha’s account. 

Elisha’s first miracle is characteristic, both as being 
beneficent and as being drawn forth by a compara- 
tively small need. Of course, the new cruse and the 
salt were simply symbols, not vehicles, of miraculous 
efficacy, as Elisha’s words make plain: ‘‘ Thus saith 
Jehovah, I have healed these waters.” The Divine 
working, which wac chown in that one emall example 
of making the waters of one poor spring wholesome, 
was being carried on by Elisha and all the prophets, 
by all God's schh-covelations from the beginning. 
Humanity is tainted, and God has cast into the very 
fountela-head salt in a new cruse, when he sent his 
Son into the world in the sinless flesh of our sinful 
manhood, Elisha knew that his miracle was a sym- 
bol, but he did not know that, therefore, it was a 
our. We know that it was both, and we know 

y Whom it is fulfilled. May we not, too, link Eli- 
sha’s first miracle with Christ's ‘‘ beginning of mira- 
cles,” in Cana? In the one, the tainted water was 
healed; in the other, the water of our common life 
and earthly joys was turned into wine, elevated toa 
higher power and made more precious, more exhila- 
rating. Hearts that have been cleansed by Jesus 
will be made glad by him, and will find in common 
blessings a richer blessing, and have their earthly 
joys refined and exalted into a joy that is ‘‘ unspeak- 
able and full of glory,’ because it partakes of the joy 
of the Lord. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The best way to fill another's place ts to be faith- 
ful in our own. 





i 
- E Criep, My Fatuer, My FATHER.” —Ask a well- 
bred Oriental youth, ‘‘ What is thy name?” 
and he answers, ‘‘ Thy slave Hanna," but 
somtimes he does better, and says, ‘‘Thy son 
Hanna.” If they say, ‘‘He is father of the poor,” 
they mean he is the very essence of pity and benevo- 
lence. ‘' My father,” then, in the mouth of an Ori- 
ental means, ‘‘ My master,” ‘* My lord,” ‘‘ My king,” 
and a very great deal more. It is so now, it was the 
same when his servants called Naaman ‘“‘ My father”’ 
(2 Kings 5 : 13), and when Elisha was called the 
father of the king (6: 21), and when Elisha himself 
apostrophized Elijah by crying ‘‘ My father” (2: 12), 
and when Joseph was made ‘father to Pharaoh” 
(Gen. 45 : 8). 
Tue CnHariots or IsrarLt.—A poet addresses an 
Arab chief, ‘‘ Ya jamal il muhdmil” (** Camel of the 
sacred arks"’); that is to say, the camel which car- 
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ries the sacred chest called /ahamai before pilgrims 
on their way to the holy shrine. Distinguished 
tribesmen are addressed by those who look up to 
them as ‘‘ Thou pillar of the house,” ‘‘ Banner of the 
tribe,” ‘‘ The sword of religion,” ‘‘ The brightness 
of religion,” etc. In the days of Elisha chariots were 
as essential to a nation in times of war and peace as 
Orientals consider pillars to houses and swords to 
religion. 

‘*He Took Up aso THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH THAT 
Fe_. From Him.’’—Long before the days of Elijah, 
Orientals considered bestowal of apparel by the 
great upon others to be significant of love, trust, 
and authorization (1 Sam. 18: 4). The custom was 
prevalent as late as the last a of the nineteenth 
century, in Syria, of princes bestowing coats or man- 
tles upon their trusty subjects on special occasions, 
such as weddings or funerals, etc. The recipient 
wore the coat, and displayed it with pride and satis- 
faction. ‘They called it £Au/aa, and there can be no 
doubt but the **ten changes of raiment” (2 Kings 
5 : 5) and the coats or robes which Hannah and per- 
haps Mary made (1 Sam. 2: 19; John 19 : 23) bore 
symbolical significance as well as intrinsic or market 
value. 

‘*‘LET THEM Go, WE PRAY THEE, AND SEEK THY 
Master, LEST THE SPIRIT OF JEHOVAH HATH TAKEN 
HIM Up, AND CAST HIM UPON SOME MOUNTAIN, OR INTO 
Some VALLEy.”—Does it appear as if Obadiah had 
some such idea of the Spirit’s operation when he said, 
‘The Spirit of Jehovah will carry thee whither I 
know not” (1 Kings 18: 12). According to some 
Muhammadans, il Shaykh Saad, a servant of Job, 
could have his master’s meals cooked in Hauran and 
presented to him in Meccah while still warm (the 
journey in question requires ordinarily two months). 
A we/ly or shaykh in Damascus was said to be trans- 
ported in the course of a night, by the Spirit of Allah, 
from places to places separated by immense dis- 
tances.. It is held, moreover, that the spirit of a 
prophet may be taken here and there, ‘‘to see and 
do” without the body, which, however, it resumes 
later in due time. Can imaginative superstition have 
conceived all this without anterior basis in fact of 
real incident of the sort ? 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


The master its lifted up that the servant may 
learn to look up. 
‘<e 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Human Touch 


ND he took the mantle of Elijah that fell from 
A him, and smote the waters (v. 14). Anold pot- 
ter, who was shaping the clay into the desired 
shape by his hands, was asked by a visitor, ‘‘ Why 
don't you have machinery to do that?” The old 
man replied, ‘‘ We have tried all kinds of machinery, 
and failed ; somehow it needs the human touch.” 
God has work that can not be done by machinery. 
Elisha must take the mantle of Elijah in his own 
hands. Christ wants our help, and the world needs 
the love, warmth, and life of a human touch. 


Our Need for God 

Where is Jehovah? (v.14.) A missionary, writing 
from South Africa, in giving an account of a native 
class meeting, tells how one gray-haired old woman, 
her shriveled face drawn with emotion, exclaimed, 
‘*My soul is a thing I cannot fathom ; but my heart 
is bleeding for God.” That is humanity's great need 
everywhere. We need him who not only telleth the 
stars, but tenderly binds up the broken heart. 


God Remains 

Where is pert Ana the God of Elijah? Andwhen 
he also had smitten the waters, they were parted 
hither and thither: and Elisha went over (v. 14). 
Sir William Ramsay is reported to have declared that 
the much talked of radium, instead of being a prime- 
val substance, is merely a temporary phase of matter, 
an unstable resting-point in a series of transmuta- 
tions of which nobody knows the beginning or end 
or meaning. From his experiments, he concludes 
that it will all disintegrate and vanish in the course 
of time. Everything on earth changes or disap- 
pears. A gigantic ancient statue was found in an 
Asiatic desert, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ My name is 
Ozymandias, King of Kings ; look on my works, ye 
mortals, and despair." The king’s works, and the 
very memory of his name had perished. So, it ap- 
pears, it is with the very elements, some of which 
prove to be merely phenomena, and only in God is 
their permanence. ‘* They shall perish, but thou 
shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax old like 
a garment;... but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end.” 


** Show Us Your Hands’”’ 


And when the sons of the prophets that were at 
Jericho over against him saw him, they said, The 
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spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they came 
to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground 
before him (v. 15). A street fakir, who claimed to be 
the Messiah, was haranguing a crowd in London. 
While he was continuing his preposterous assertions, 
a detachment of the Salvation Army came marching 
down the street singing ‘‘ We shall know him, we 
shall know him, By the prints of the nails in his 
hands.” In an instant the crowd caught up the sug- 
gestion in the song, and, turning fiercely upon the 
impostor, demanded, ‘‘Show us your hands ! Show 
us your hands!” Doubtless any one of those sing- 
ing ‘‘ We shall know him” could have shown hands 
bearing the marks of sacrifice and service for others. 
There were women wearing the poke-bonnet who 
scrubbed and toiled for their sisters in the slums. 
There were men wearing the scarlet uniform whose 
hands were calloused in ministry to their brothers. 
The world is hot as much interested as it once was 
in the hand that is only beautiful to look at. It bows 
down before the Elisha who can part the waters with 
Zlijah’s mantle in his hands. The world is growing 
every day more and more interested in the hand that 
is made beautiful by beautiful ministries to others, 
the hand that cools fevered brows, carries baskets 
and bouquets of cheer, devises comforts and labor- 
saving inventions for the millions, points the dis- 
couraged and oppressed to Him who is the world’s 
Redeemer. 

New York CIty. 
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The faith of the strong must bear at times with 
the fears of the weak. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke saw him no more (12). How would you 
treat your parents or your friends if you should 
suddenly realize that you would never see 

them any more? oo that this were actually 
the last time you should ever look upon their faces,— 
would you be disobedient, disrespectful, cold? But 
you are liable to take that last look at any moment, 
and you never know when. Children find their 
parents here when they land upon this bank and 
shoal of time, as they do the rivers, oceans, mead- 
ows, and mountains of the changeless landscape, 
and expect them to remain as ene, It is a mistake. 
You will take a last look some day, and see. their 
faces no more, This was what a stranger said to me 
one wild winter night in a blinding snowstorm, when 
I dropped off from a street car in a city to which my 
mother had just moved. I met him on the crossing, 
and inquired my way, telling him my errand. ‘‘ Go- 
ing to on ee mother, eh¢s Right! Never miss a 
chance. ou’ll see her for the last time some day. 
I'd give ten thousand dollars to see mine once more, 
and tell her how I wish I'd been a better son.” We 
parted, but I never forgot. 

The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha (15). His 
friends perceived the transformation in Elisha the 
moment they saw his face. There was a new 
light in his features, a new dignity in his mien. No 
wonder primitive peoples thought that the spirits 
of heroes passed into their followers, so powerfully 
do these great personalities stamp their impress upon 
their disciples! It is one of the sublimities of our 
human natures that they are thus receptive of the 
characters of these colossal personages. Get as near 
to great and good men as you can. Expose your 
souls as you expose your cameras. When Little Bill 
sees a fine yacht passing across the St. Lawrence, he 
rushes at it with his ‘‘ Brownie” camera, touches the 
button, and opens its eye wide to let the beautiful 
boat impress itself forever on the film. I am trying 
to train him to touch the button of his soul this way 
when he sees noble “people. Elisha had ‘‘ exposed” 
his soul to the immortal old prophet. 

And they came to meet him, and bowed themselves 
to the ground before him (v. 15). If you do not be- 
lieve in hero worship, skip this paragraph. Ido. I 
love to bow myself to the ground before great men. 
Not truckle to them, not abase myself in their pres- 
ence, but prostrate myself reverently before those 
qualities that-so wonderfully disclose the divine life 
within them. I feel (in this prostration) exalted and 
transfigured, as when looking at a mountain or a star. 
At Springfield, Illinois, a few days ago, standing be- 
side the tomb of Lincoln with bowed head and tear- 
dimmed eye, his spirit seemed to descend upon me, 
and bear me up to some lofty altitude. I used to feel 
that way when I drove over the Northfield roads with 
Mr. Moody. We are always abased by looking down 
upon our fellow men, but elevated by looking up at 
them. 

And when they urged him till he was ashamed, 
he said, Send (vy. 7). In this the spirit of Elijah did 
not show itself. I should like to have seen any one 
try to urge him until he was ashamed. Get him to 
do anything against his will by teasing? No, sir-ee! 
That would only have hardened him in his purpose, 
as fire hardens clay. Here lay the weakness of nine- 
tenths of the companions of my boyhood days who 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2 


made shipwreck of their lives,—it was possible to 
urge them until they were ashamed, and would sa 
Yes” instead of “No.” They urged John Smit 
to smoke, Bill Brown to drink, and Tom Jones to 
steal, until they were ashamed and did so. Fel- 
lows who cannot be bullied into doing wrong by the 
whole school-yard can be teased into it by one bold 
companion. Shame on Elisha’s shame ! an 

Did I not say unto you, Go not? (v. 18.) ‘* Didn't 
I tell you so?” is a very poor excuse for a man who 
knew the right, but did not do it. The failure of the 
searchers did not reflect upon them, but upon Elisha 
himself. He knew they ought not to have gone? 
Why, then, did he not stick to his convictions and 
restrain them? It is but a melancholy satistaction 
to have foreseen a danger, but not avoided it; to 
have had prevision of a wrong, and not prevented 
it. If you see misfortune or sin lying in the pathway 
of your fellow men, hold not your peace, ield not 
to their sophistries. Throw yourself across their 
path, and turn them back. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The man who is full of heaven will be full of help. 
aad 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Spirit of Elisha 


1. The Spirit of Insight : 

Elisha saw it, and he cried (12). 
If thou see me. . . it shall be so (2 Kings 2: 10). 
Fear not... I pray thee, open his eyes (2 Kings 6: 16, 17). 
Shoot. . . Jehovah's arrow of victory (2 Kings 13 : 17-19). 
Endured . . . seeing him who is invisible (Heb. 11 : 27). 
2. The Spirit of Power : 

Took up also the mantle... smote the waters (13, 14). 
Prayed unto Jehovah . . . child opened his eyes (2 Kings 

43 32-36). ; 

Let him come... he shall Know (2 Kings 5 : 8). 
Ye shall receive power... the Holy Spirit (Acts 1 : 8). 
3- The Spirit of Authority : 

They ... bowed themselves... before him (15). 
A prophet. . . to him shall ye hearken (Acts 3 : 22, 23). 
Elisha... called one of... the prophets (2 Kings 9 : 1-3). 
I have... set thee over the nations (Jer. 1 : 9, 10). 
I will give unto thee the keys (Matt. 16: 19). 
4- The Spirit of Knowledge: 

Ye shall not send... Did I not say ? (16-18.) 
Went not my heart with thee? (2 Kings 5 : 25, 26.) 
Telleth the king. . . the words (2 Kings 6 : 9-12). 
‘To-morrow about this time (2 Kings 7 : 1, 2). 
God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2: 10-12), 
5. The Spirit of Brotherly Kindness : 

The men of the city said unto Elisha (19, 20). 
What is to be done for thee ? (2 Kings 4 : 9-16). ° 
Go and wash .. . flesh shall come (2 Kings 5 : 10). 
Go thou. . . and sojourn (2 Kings 8 : 1, 2). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6: 9, 10). 
6. The Spirit of Faith : 

Thus saith Jehovah, 1 have healed (21). 
Commit thy way unto Jehovah (Psa. 37: 5). 
Trust in Jehovah with all thy heart (Prov. 3: 5). 
If ye have faith... say unto... mountain (Matt. 21: 21). 
Faith as a grain of mustard seed (Luke 17: 5, 6). 


‘<e 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—2 Kings 2: 12-22 ..... Elisha succeeds Elijah 
Tuesday.—Joshua 1: 1-9.. . .. . «Joshua succeeds Moses 
Wednesday.—Josh. r: to-18. . . . . The people's promise 
Thursday.—Exod. 15: 20-27. ..... Bitter waters healed 
Friday.—John 14: 8-17 . Christ's parting promise 
Saturday.—Isa. 11: 1-9 . The Spirit of the Lord 
Sunday.—Heb. 11: 32 to12:2...... Let us follow 


x 


Our losses often create an opening through which 
we receive heaven's largess. 


‘att 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EVIEW briefly the story of the taking of Elijah 
to heaven. Then pass on to the lesson of the 
day. When Elisha saw the chariot and horses 

of fire, what did he say ? How did he show his grief 
at the departure of his master? What did he do 
with the mantle of Elijah? What took place when 
he smote the waters of the river Jordan? Including 
this time, how many times had the waters of the 
Jordan been divided? What was the first time that 
this happened? When the sons of the prophets saw 
that Elijah was gone, how did they act towards 
Elisha? What did they ask for permission to do? 
Did they succeed in their search? What did the 
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men of Jericho ask Elisha to do for them? How did 
he sweeten the bitter waters ? 

Now that Elijah was gone, did God’s work cease ? 
No. Elisha took it up. Put on the board the words 





GOD’S | SATAN’S 
WORKERS 
PASS AWAY 
BUT HIS WORK 
GOES ON 











God’s Workers Pass Away, But His Work Goes 
On. Ask who it was who took up God’s work when 
Moses died. Joshua. Yes. So it always will be. 
Who will take up the work of the present teachers in 
this Sunday-school when they pass away? Some of 
the present scholars. Out of the boys and girls of 
this school must come the teachers and officers of the 
next twenty-five years. Are you getting ready for 
this? But there is another side to this truth, When 
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all the drunkards and bad characters of the present 
die, will evil doers cease? Alas! no. Who will take 
their place ? The boys and girls of the present. Yes, 
see, what I put on the board is also true.. Now add 
the word Satan’s. Alas! that this should be true. 
Are you to be one of those who do Satan's work when 
his present servants pass away ? 

Now lead in prayer asking that none of this school 
be among those who are to take the place of Satan’s 
present servants. 

New York City. 


ie 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also te the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy Psalm 1: 1-6. 


wings.”’ (r:1-3. 2: 1-3.) 
**O for a heart to praise my God."’ Psalm 63: 1-5. 
** My times are in ‘Thy hand.” (81: 1-3. 125:1, 2.) 
**He leadeth me: O blessed Psalm 25 : 1-6. 
thought.”’ (33: 1-5. 50: 1-5.) 
‘Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” Psalm 108 : 1-5. 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ (157:1, 2. 222: 1-3.) 


**O for a closer walk with God !"" 


Psa. 119 : 127-132.) 
‘** Take my life and let it be.’’ 


(177 : 127-132. 260: 1-6.) 


HELPS 





For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
primary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


REVIEW.—The quarter’s lessons continue the 
history of kings and prophets until the captivity 
of the ten tribes. Many lessons emphasize the 

efforts of the good kings and prophets along the line 
expressed in the Golden Text of the quarter, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” The climax is the Christmas lesson, 
containing Isaiah’s prophecy of the promise of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace. 

Note.—To-day’s lesson will not be understood un- 
less that of September 11 is thoroughly reviewed. 
The journeyings of Elisha may be traced’ by a cord 
or line upon a simple outline-map, as were those of 
Elijah. 





General Topic: A Story of Prophets and Kings. 


Lesson Story: Elisha,the New Prophet of the Lord, 
Shows the Same Spirit that Helped Elijah. 


Lesson Aim: The Heavenly Father Promises the 
Holy Spirit, as a Helper, to All Who Ask Him. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Fred’s father was called to the city on business. 
Before he left, Fred said, ‘‘ May I be the father while 
you are away?” His father said, ‘‘ What will you 
do?” Fred was only eight years old, but he an- 
swered, ‘‘I can feed the horse and cow, and I can 
ask the blessing and pass things at the table. I can 
help my little brothers and sisters and mother, and 
after breakfast I can read the Bible to them and say 
a prayer, just like you do.” His father smiled, and 
said, ‘‘ All right.” When he came home a week later, 
Fred’s mother told him what a comfort Fred. had 
been, and how he had tried to do everything just as 
his father did. 

REVIEW. 

The Bible tells a beautiful story of two men who 
were almost like father and son. Their names were 
Elijah and Elisha, and they had been companions 
for many years. They both knew that God would 
soon call Elijah away. As they walked together, 
Elijah said, ‘‘ What shall I do for you before I am 
taken away?” And Elisha answered, ‘‘ Let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.” He wanted to 
take Elijah’s place, and do justas he did. Do you 
remember what Elijah answered,—‘‘ If you see me 
when I am taken away, it shall be so.” As they 
walked and talked, ‘* there appeared a chariot of fire, 
and horses of fire, which parted them both asunder; 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind unto heaven.” 
LESSON. 

Elisha saw him go, and called, ‘‘ My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof!"’ What did Elijah let fall as he went? Yes, 
the mantle that he had worn and used in many won- 
derful ways. : 

How lonesome Elisha must have felt as he picked 
up the mantle and started back towards Jordan! He 
must have wondered whether Elijah’s power had 
really come upon him. When he came to the river, 
he rolled up the mantle and struck the waters, just 





as Elijah had done when they crossed together, and 
said, ‘‘Where is the Lord God of Elijah?” The 
waters parted, and Elisha went over, and knew that 
the promise was true. Was anybody watching? 
Yes, the fifty young men from the prophets’ school 
at Jericho, who had seen Elijah and Elisha go away 
together. They saw Elisha coming back alone, and 
the first proof of his power, ‘*‘ The Waters of Jordan 
Crossed.’’ (Write on the board.) And they said, 
‘The spirit-of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” They 
came to meet him and bowed to the ground. 

These men were not sure, as Elisha was, that God 
had taken Elijah to heaven. So fifty of them hunted 
for three days among the mountains and valleys, but 
did not find him. We learned, ‘‘ He was not; for 
God took him.” 

When they came back to Jericho, Elisha was 
there: Some of the men of the city said to him, 
‘* This city is pleasant, but the water is poor. Where- 
ever it flows. the plants die.” Elisha said, ‘‘ Bring 
me a. new cruse [or bottle], and i“ salt init,” He 
carried it to the spring where the stream of water 
started, and threw the salt in there, and said,‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed [or cleansed] these 
waters,” and they became sweet and pure. So the 
people saw the second proof, .\‘ The Waters of Jeri- 
cho Cleansed.’’ (Add to the outline.) 

Just beyond Jericho may be seen to-day a large, 
clear spring, from which flows a beautiful fresh 
stream of pure water, which supplies all the gardens 
near by. It is called Elisha’s fountain. (Show a 
picture, if possible. ) 

Wasn't it wonderful ? So quickly Elisha had given 
two proofs that the spirit of: Elijah rested upon him. 
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We think it was a wonderful promise that the spirit 
of Elijah should help Elisiia, but we have a more 
wonderful promise than that. Before Jesus went 
back to heaven, he said, ‘‘ The heavenly Father will 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him” (Luke 11 : 
13). While talking to his disciples, who had seen 
him do so many wonderful things, he said to them 
one day, ‘‘ He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do ; because 1 go unto the Father.” The 
promise is to you and me. May we all pray, ‘‘ Let 
thy Holy Spirit be upon us to help us do just as 
Jesus taught us."’ Sing or repeat : 


‘* There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every listening child, 
That whispers to his little heart 
A song so sweet and mild, 
It is the Spirit of our God 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin.’’ 
(Special Songs and Services, No. 2, by Mrs. Kennedy. 
Peoria, ILL. 





A new feature of the Times Lesson Pictures 
adds more to their usefulness than you can guess. 
But the price is unchanged, 10 cents for the set. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N CLOSING the lesson for Septem- 
ber 11, we left Elisha looking at Eli- 
jah disappearing with the whirlwind 

into heaven. We take up the story 
again to find the young prophet facing 
his new responsibilities alone. So one 
generation of workers passes away and 
another must take up their work. How 
shall they do it ? 

My predecessor in the office I now oc- 
cupy was a man of great wisdom, long 
experience, widely trusted. 
discuss with him perplexing problems 
almost daily,*but left with him the final 
judgment as to what disposition should 
be made of them. One day we talked 
of important matters of policy, leaving 
them unsettled. That night he was as 
well asusual. The second morning after 
he seemed to be peacefully asleep. But 
he had passed on into the larger life. 
What can I say, out of the experience of 
the trying times that followed, to young 
por of the tasks to which they will 
ve called, when they must fill the places 
of others, and rely on themselves and 
God? We find in this lesson : 

The Young Prophet’s Estimate of His 
Predecessor (v. 12). His first proof of 
his fitness for his new office was his ap- 
—— of Elijah’s greatness and use- 
ulness. ‘ My father” —that was his 
testimony of Elijah’s value to himself. 
‘*The chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof’’—that was his testimony 
to the value of Elijah to the nation. He 
was the army and its defense. 

Young men who prize the wisdom of 
the fathers will themselves become wise 
fathers. Elisha rent his clothes in his 


cause of the loss of his master. 
took Elijah’s mantle and lifted his heart 
to Elijah’s God, and he discovered that 


I used to} 





| carried into execution his mission. 


he could open for himself the path that | 


Elijah had trod (vs. 13, 14). 
His Mission. 
and had accepted it long before, and he 
had served his apprenticeship ever since 
(1 Kings 19: 19-21). He had received 
a conditional promise that he should 
have the inheritance of his master’s first- 
born son (vs. 9, 10). After that, the 
manly thing was for him to take up the 
work and do his best. 
peewee that God had accepted him in 

Slijah’s place, the mantle disappeared. 
His own mission was not the same as 
his master’s. He came into a new time. 


| had been. 
sense of sorrow and of weakness be- | 


But he | 
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| good water for a community. Elisha’s 

well, a clear, wholesome - fountain, to , 
this day pours forth copious sweet waters 
above Jericho, whose path fertilizes the 
plain for a mile toward the still unhealed 
waters of the Dead Sea (vs. 19-22). 

You will do for your pupils an impor- | 

tant service if through teaching about | 

the departure of Elijah and the coming | 

of Elisha into his ministry you shall | 
impress on them that those to whom 
God has committed trusts must prepare 
others to take their places; that those 
who would worthily fill such places must 
accept them with reverent confidence 
in their predecessors; that they must 
wait patiently to have men persuaded 
that they are really entitled to leader- 
ship, and that their own service, adapted 
to new conditions, is truly guided by 
the Holy Spirit. 


Boston. 
< 
Glery ts oft revealed by grief. 
al 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elisha’s Successful Test 


| stern retribution. 





I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 
2: 12-25). 
(For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The second chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings is commonly studied 
from the standpoint of the great prophet 
who departed suddenly and finally bem 
the land and people whose champion he 
It is more instructive in the 
light which it throws upon the noble 
personality who cheerfully took up and 
Eli- 
jah’s departure threw a heavy burden of 
responsibility upon his successor, but 


|gave him at the same time a marked 
The Young Prophet’s Assumption of | 


He had been called to it | 


When he had | 


If Elijah had prefigured John the Bap- | 


tist in his ascetic life, 
of the sins of the nation, and his un- 
sparing rebuke of its rulers, Elisha pre- 
figured in some sense the Christ in his 
multiplying of the loaves (2 Kings 4: 42- 


his denunciation | 


44), raising of the dead (4 : 32-35), cleans- | 


ing of the leper (5: 14), and in his dis- 
position to comfort, heal, and bless the 
people. 

Show your pupils the modesty of the 


young prophet in his claims on the loy- | 


alty to him of Elijah’s followers. Many 
of them accepted him as their leader at 
once (v.15). But he gave them, and the 
people also, time to adjust themselves 
to his new management and new meth- 
ods. He allowed the young prophets, 
when they insisted on searching to find 
if Elijah had really gone, to grope fora 
while in mountains and valleys to as- 
sure themselves that a new prophetic 
administration had begun, and that 
Elisha was actually in Elijah’s piace (vs. 
16-18). 

The new pastor, teacher, church offi- 
cer, the young man in any work, taking 
the place of one who has long been 
trusted, will not be eager to hinder those 
who would still follow the ways of the 
old leaders. He may be thankful that 
they were caught up into heaven when 
their work was finished, but lasting 
leadership is best secured by 
people to find their need of it, and to 
accept it willingly. Mrs. Elizabeth Frye, 
the great English prison reformer, 
summed up her policy as: first, to fol- 
low, not force, Providence ; second, to 
avail one’s self of the openings. 

The Young Prophet's Ministry Begun. 
The first act recorded of Elijah was the 
announcement of a drought and famine. 


leaving | 


opportunity, which no one could rec- 
ognize more clearly than Elisha him- 
self. Toexercise the authority of Elijah, 
and yet to keep in more immediate con- 
tact with the nation and its every-day 
problems, was to wield an almost un- 
paralleled influence. 

How the younger man would meet 
the crisis of change was the question. 
Had Elijah chosen rightly? Elisha had 
been a devoted friend and follower, un- 
selfish in his assiduous attentions to his 
master (2 Kings 3: 11). Was he great | 
enough to realize the future which might 
be before him? Doubtless the stern | 
old prophet’s heart beat fast as he pon- 
dered over the matter, for he loved his 
younger companion, and craved for him 
the continuance of the service to Israel 
in which he had gloried. 

Elisha justified all expectations. When 
he realized that his honored master and 
teacher was about to leave him, he de- 
termined to be with him to the very last, 
and craved a first-born’s heritage of Eli- | 
jah’s spirit, not twice what his master 
had possessed, but the token and assur- 
ance of primogeniture, the conscious 
ability to continue the noble career of 
his master. It was not that he might 
be great, but rather that he might have 
the gift of helpful leadership, so as to 
be able to complete Elijah’s great task. | 

To transfer a ‘‘ spirit’ is hard indeed. 
The intentness and energy which would 
be ready to seize the mantle of the 
prophet would, however, be most likely 
to assure the continuance of his domi- 
nant purpose and of his influence. 

Elisha was no unworthy successor of | 
Elijah. For the next half century he 
was the guide and father of Israel in its 
struggle for life against Syria. His in- 
fluence was all the greater because he 
was more on a level with his country- 
men. So full of energy and helpfulness 
was his relation to the king and people 
that he was (13: 14) a troop in himself. 
He preferred human companionship to 
solitude. His deeds were in the main 
acts of generous beneficence. If he in- 
spired less terror than Elijah, he awak- 


ened much respect and kindliness. He | 
|; was no weakling, as courtier, Syrian | 
general, and peasant could testify. | 


When his mission began, doubtless the | 
; contrast between his former master and | 


| (207) ; 


| Elisha’s first official act was to provide | him was so great as to provoke rude 


péasant boys to. jeers. Such insults 
| could hardly be passed over with safety. 
|The moral sense of Israel demanded a 
The swift judgment 
was no particular index of character. 

It was well for both Israel and for the 
cause which Elijah had at heart that 


| A reformation needs not only a great 
reformer, but a devoted and industrious 
leader of the various phases of embodi- 
ment. The former may be unapproach- 
able ; the latter must be close to the 
people’s heart. Neither can be spared. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the Bible 
and The Sunday School Times are necessary to fol- 
low these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage 
of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can 
hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The literature regarding Elisha is 
voluminous and helpful. Strachan, in 


has a good résumé of the biblical data; 
Farrar, ‘‘Second Kings’ (Expositors’ 
Bible Commentary), 25-28, discusses in 
straightforward fashion this whole sec- 
ond chapter ; Matheson, ‘‘ Representa- 
tive Men” (326-348), calls Elisha ‘‘ the 
Imitative,” an epithet which I would 
question. His study is a fresh one. 
McFadyen, ‘‘ Messages of Historians” 
Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church ” (II), 
has a fine passage (276-281) on Elisha 
and also Kent and Kittel should be 
noted. 
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Pencil 


| such a one as Elisha was his successor. | 


ECONOMY 








lies in using 
the best pencil, 
and the best 


pencil for your 
special use. 





| Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary (I, 693-696), 


III, QuEsTIONS FoR StTuDY AND Discus- 


SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 


| ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Close of Elijah’s Career. (1.) 
What did God apparently intend to ac- 
complish through the prophet Elijah ? 
(2.) What considerations seem to set 
limits to — work which he could carry 
ae 

he Qualities of his Successor. (3.) 
What seem to have been the dominant | 
traits of Elisha? (4.) Was he a total | 
contrast to his predecessor? (5.) What 
shows that his distinctive traits were just | 
such as were needed ? 

3. Elisha’s Ambition. (6.) For what 
boon did he ask Elijah? (7.) Did ‘“‘a 
double portion ” convey an unworthy or 
selfish desire ? 

4. The Proof of His Worth. 
it in the smiting of the waters, or the 
confidence of his bearing (v. 15), or his | 
absolute grasp of the situation? (v. 16, 
last clause.) (g.) Humanly speaking, 
could he avoid some such demonstration, 
if the provocation warranted, as that of 
verses 23-25, if Israel were to hold him 
to be a real prophet ? 

( Continued on next page) 


What’s The Use 
To Keep a ‘* Coffee Complexion.’”’ 


A lady says: ‘‘ Postum has helped my 
complexion so much that my friends say 
I am growing epee again. My com- 
plexion used to be coffee colored, muddy, 
and yellow, but it is now clear and rosy 
as when I was a girl. I was induced to 
try Postum by a friend who had suffered 
just as I had suffered from terrible indi- 
gestion, palpitation of the heart, and 
sinking spells. 

‘‘After I had used Postum a week I 
was so much better that I was afraid it 
would not last. But now two years have 
passed and I am a well woman. I owe 
it all to leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum in its place. 

‘*T had drank coffee all my life. I sus- 
pected that it was the cause of my 
trouble, but it was not until I actually 
quit coffee and started to try Postum 
that I became certain; then all my 
troubles ceased, and I am now well and 
strong again.”” Name furnished by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.” 


| 


(8.) Was | 


| the right pencil for your use. 


dexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
Sent /ree. 
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techni- 
cal preparation for busi- 
ness, together with a good 
English education, includ- 
ing much that is not taught 
in the ordinary commer- 
cial school, Boarding and 
day students. 1800 stu- 
dents in 1903-04. For 
catalogue address the 
Director, 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, 


917-919 CHestnuT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Temple College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell H. Conwell, President 


Highest grade Theological Course leading to 
a degree. Non-resident Department, send for 


| catalogue. 
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541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YOR 


TEACHERS C(: H O01. 


TRAINING 
For circulars of general information Sagres 
President WILBERT W. WHIT 
DEGREE BIBLE COURSE. AT HOME. | Ask 
for a free sample lesson. Write C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Qentasee, lowa. 





What About the 
Story of Jonah? 


Have you studied it? Or have you 
only read it? There’s a difference. 
And there is light on that story 
from sources outside the Bible. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in the 
course of his Oriental researches 





came upon certain facts which 
seemed to him worthy of the at- 
tention of Bible readers as bearing 


on the Bible narrative. His de- 
ductions from these facts are very 
suggestive. 

Light the St Ii A. es. 
pick 20 cents. ee ones he 4 walled 
for this price by the publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 






































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2 


(Continued trom preceding - 94 ' 

. His Characteristic Deed. (t0.) 18 
it « obbontel that his first recorded deed 
was that of making the spring health- 
ful ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 


Character is the real prophetic gift. 
The man means more than any act o 


his. ; 

Elisha inherited Elijah’s trust in Jeho- 
vah, which gave him boldness, self-con- 
fidence, and patience. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
~ 
His power is evidence of his presence. 
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Dr. Beach’s Missionary 
Contributions ; 


O MAN has regretted more ear- 
N nestly the combination of circum- 
stances which has prevented his 
return to active service on the foreign 
field than Dr. Harlan P. Beach, for the 
last eight years the educational secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement, but it 
has become increasingly evident that 
it was a part of the Divine purpose to 
bring him away for a work that few 
other men—perhaps no others—could do 
so well. During the academic year of 
1902-3, aS a result of the systematic 
work of publication and class study 
which he nae fostered, there were over 
6,700 students from our institutions 
of higher learning regularly enrolled in 
classes for the study of missions, ' But 
his remarkable gifts as a student and 
historian of missions have been remark- 
ably illustrated by several volumes ‘is- 
sued within the past year or: two, ‘al 
ready received as authoritative by those 
who discriminate. 

The latest of these, entitled Jndia 
and Christian Opportunity (New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement. s5ocents), 
is a capital specimen of the genus text- 
book. It is the twenty-seventh volume 
of the series published by the Volunteer 
Movement. It is a compendium, but 
one made with skill and judgment. The 
author is no slave to details, but knows 
where to give them and where to gen- 
eralize. The volume discusses the phys- 
ical environment of the empire, its his- 
tory, its races, its every-day religious 
life, the history of Christianity, ways of 
missionary effort, the pressing problems 
of to-day, and the outlook. Packed 
with information, the volume is still of 
absorbing interest, because of the skill 
with which it has been condensed. It 
will be, with its tables, maps, and illus- 
trations, a book of permanent reference 
value. 

Dr. Beach’s chief title to distinction 
will for some time be his two sumptuous 
volumes on 7he Geography and Atlas 
%, Protestant Missions (New York City: 
The Student Volunteer Movement. $4), 
with the sub-title, Their Environment, 
Forces, Distribution, Methods, Prob- 
lems, Results and Prospects at the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century. 
Volume I contains descriptive matter 
on the geography, ethnography, and re- 
ligions of each mission country, followed 
by a statement of the missionary force, 
work, and outlook at the present time. 
Volume II is a royal quarto, containing 
Statistics of Protestant missionary effort 
everywhere, a useful index to Protes- 
tant mission stations, showing their 
scope and work, and eighteen superb 
maps covering the whole mission world. 
For accuracy, convenience, and com- 
prehensiveness it is for ordinary pur- 
poses beyond reasonable criticism. The 
writer has found it more useful than 
the Century Atlas as a war map. A 
steady and careful use of the two vol- 
umes for scme months in a study of 
various mission fields but increases 
one’s enthusiasm for the work and re- 
spect for its scholarly and indefatigable 
author. No well-equipped library can 
possibly afford to be without them. 
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The American Standard Revised Bible is 

Prices, 35c. 
$2.50 ealso publish the King 

For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
Mew York 


Modern Words of the Same Meaning 


The American Standard Revised Bible is the ideal Version of the Scriptures 
for the home, because it substitutes for harsh and indelicate words or expres- 
sions, modern English terms which convey the same meaning. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nejson & Sons, 

is the latest translation of the Scriptures and therefore embodies the 
results of all the study and investigation of the 
elapsed since the publication of the King James Version of 1611. 


years which have 


Competent critics unite in pronouncing it the ‘* best Version of 


the Scriptures ever published.” 


Write the publishers for specimen pages and complete catalogue. 


blished in a large variety of sizes a 





text with maps, reference editions, teachers on 
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r the famous Nelson’s India Paper 


nd bindings—text alone, 
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37 East 18th Street, 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes pectege $ 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
sent free, upon application. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co.,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A watch to be adapted to the use of the 
traveler must be able to maintain its accuracy 
under widely varying conditions of tempera- 
ture. One reason why 


is pre-eminently the travelers’ watch is found 

in the fact that Elgin Watches are thor- 

oughly tested by oven heat and by re- : 
frigeration before leaving the factory. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, i. 
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ers for examination. 


OU SEE the Master at work when you follow the 
forty lessons in Professor Beardslee’s «« Teacher- 
Training with the Master Teacher.” 
remarkable 


ieee 


It is not at all 
that college students, adult Bible classes, 
teacher-training classes, and other earnest Bible students 
are now following the course. 
for ten minutes you will see why. 
and privilege to send it to any Sunday School Times read- 
To keep the book will cost you only 
the regular price ; to return it (but you won’t), only the 
return postage—four cents. Price, 50 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


If you look at the book 
It will be a pleasure 
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Sunday Evening Services 
By the Rev. J. L. Hill, D.D., Salem, Mass. 
A Hand Book for Pastors and Christian Work- 
ers. t2mo, cloth, 224 pages. Post free, $1.00. 
Office of the TREASUKY MAGAZINE of Relig- 

ious Thought. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 





The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music 
SAVED BY GRACE 
with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York — Chicago 

Harvest, Anniversary. 


RALLY A new service now ready, en- 
TUMN GLORY. 
Sample Sopy: four cents. HALL-MACK CO., 1018, 
1020 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















A subscriber in Chi- 
cago writes: ‘‘ Enclosed 
find $1.50 for which 
send me another foun- 
tain pen. Mine is giv- 
ing perfect satisfac- 
tion.’’ 
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Manatee 
Exquisitely Illustrated 


in the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Maga- 
zine by numerous full-page and half-page photo- 
gravures,—the most beautiful expressions of the 
modern printers’ art. Many of these you will want 
to frame. It would command fifty cents across book- 
sellers’ counters. 

It also pictures typical scenes in old Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and gives valuable 
information concerning opportunities in those states. 
Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 





Seaboard Air Line Railway. Portsmouth, Va. 








A new Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman,- 
a fitting successor to “‘ U i 
Write tor free specimen pages, telling how to secure a free copy of book 

Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 18 East 22d St., 2 


plifted Voices,’ of which 175,000 copies were sold 


ew York’ 





































































































































































































































































































































































“From the Snare of the Fowler” 
By Ian Maclaren 


No other periodical in America will have the story announced 
here, by the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,’’ It is a 
utting of profoundly impressive spiritual truth in the form of 
nconry fiction of the highest order, The story will be published 
in October, 


What Live Superintendents Are Doing 


The best things in Sunday-school progress are the things that 
are worked out by individual superintendents for their own Sunday- 
schools. Bank presidents, leading lawyers, railroad magnates, judges 
of the highest courts,—these men are superintending the Sunday- 
schools of our land, as well as an army of other business men of 
brains and energy. When such a man thinks up a plan to meet a 
need in his own school, it is pretty likely to meet a need in your 
school. You'll find it in the full page that appears in every first-of- 
the-month issue of the Times. Look out for the next one. 
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Should a Missionary Ever Take Life ? 


The closing chapter of Charles Frederic Goss’ serial story last 
spring in The Sunday School Times, in which a missionary in China 
fired upon the attacking Boxers in order to save the American women, 
one of whom was his promised wife, called forth very positive letters 
of protest from readers of this paper. The question involved is a 
grave one, and will be discussed in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times by some of the most prominent missionaries living ; 
men who have faced death on the foreign field, and whose judgment 
is based on experience, not theory. 


Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


What the brainy superintendent is doing in his field, an army 
of tireless, tactful Sunday-school teachers is doing in the still more 
important work of the class. Every teacher in your Sunday-school 
can find stimulus, suggestion, and new life, on the teachers’ page 
in every first-of-the-month issue of the Times. Perhaps a teacher 
in California or Vermont has conquered the very difficulty that trou- 
bled you last Sunday. Wouldn’t you like to know about it? Watch 
for the full page in the Times headed as above. 














Through Bible Lands With Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 





An innovation in the Times Lesson Department, beginning in this issue and running 
through the fourth quarter of this year, is a plan whereby every teacher, whether skilled or un- 
skilled in Bible geography, can guide her pupils, in an interesting, fresh way, into a real knowledge 
of the “lay of the land” as it is studied week by week in the current International Lessons. Dr. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, whose writings and platform work have already helped Sunday-school 
teachers everywhere to a better understanding of Bible geography, is conducting this new feature. 
Every week a brief ‘Geography Lesson” will appear in the Times; when the current Sunday- 


school lesson does not touch on geography, Dr. 


urlbut will suggest what might that week be 


called a supplemental geography lesson, so that the teacher in thirteen consecutive weeks can carry 
the class steadily forward into ever-increasing familiarity with Bible lands. 

Two outline maps containing no names will be furnished without extra charge in every set 
of The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a quarter). Each pupil will need these 
maps, and Dr. Hurlbut will show how to “build up” the maps week by week, the pupils locating 
new places as they progress, and adding them to the maps in their own writing. This is a distinct- 
ive feature of the plan, and is a large part of its fresh charm. J 

This week’s issue of the Times contains the first instalment of Dr. Hurlbut’s geography 
lessons. The Lesson Pictures for the Fourth Quarter, containing the Outline Maps, will be ready 


for mailing in time for the last Sunday of September. 








Principles and Practise of Individual Work 


As Illustrated in H. Clay Trumbull’s Book 
**Individual Work for Individuals"’ 


By His Son, Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





No other of the more than thirty volumes written by the late 
Editor of the Sunday School Times has exercised such an immediate 
and widespread influence as has the little volume containing the sim- 
ple narrative of the author’s experiences in bringing others to Christ. 
More than thirty thousand copies of the book have been called for 
in the three years since its publication. A great many individual 
workers, as well as classes at summer schools, young people’s socie- 
ties, and the like, are eager to know how they can learn to win souls 
to Christ in the way so strikingly exemplified in this book. 

It is to furnish a guide to others in getting at the principles that 
underlay the signally successful work of Dr. Trumbull, that his son, 
the present Editor of The Sunday School Times, is now preparing 
the series of articles announced. They are based on the work done 
in leading a class of young men at the last annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip in a study of Dr. Trumbull’s ‘* In- 
dividual Work.’’ The present writer’s intimate knowledge of his 
father’s methods of work, added to the practical test that.these stud- 
ies have already had in class, should make the forthcoming series 
valuable to every Christian who would be true to the Commission. 








Living Themes for People Who Think 


After all, the every-day questions of life and habit and character 
come closer home to us than any other problems that press for atten- 
tion in this busy age. Such subjects as the following will be treated 
in the leading editorials of the Times during the autumn and winter : 


Nervous Prostration as a Fine Art 
Environment: Master or Servant ? 
When Love is Absent, What? 
The Blessing of Family Encumbrances 
Does Importunity in Prayer Please God ? 
One Way of Avoiding Divorce 
When We Do Not Love Our Work 
The Folly of Failing to Get Alongside 


What Will You Do This Christmas? 


To the overworked superintendent the ever-recurring special 
days in the Sunday-school year are not an easy problem. You 
haven’t begun to think about the Christmas exercises yet; you 
haven’t needed to. But when you must, is it going to be easily dis- 
posed of? The Times will be ready with some new phases of a 
plan that has already revolutionized this anniversary for the better. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1904 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2 








The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andcooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


(Continued from page 514) 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Can you inform me 
through your question column where I can get 
samples of a church card system of keeping track 
of membership ?—A. H. E. 

Write to the Macey Co., Limited, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for their catalog No. 14; 
or to S. C. Hale & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
their catalog pf card systems records. 














| OHIO.—I have heard somewhere of record 
| blanks used to send to officers and teachers at 
| the end of each quarter, giving several items as 
| to their regularity of a etc. Where 


can I get such a card ?—L. 





If, 


I do not know of any printed for sale. , 





to E. S. Whitlock, superintendent of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday - school, 
Pueblo, Colorado, I think he will send you 
the card he uses for this purpose. It is the 
best thing I have seen of the kind, 








CONCORD, N. H.—Will you please give me 
information as to how to grade a Sunday- 
day school of about one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils ?—L. P 

East SALAMANCA, N. Y.—I am seeking in- 
formation in reference to the graded Sunday- 
school, on which topic I have been asked to 
prepare a paper, and if you can put me in 
touch with superintendents who are using this 
method, or suggest any reading matter along 
this line, I will appreciate it very much.— 
F. M. J. 


This question has been answered fre- 
quently in this column. You will find some 
helpful things on this subject in the follow- 
ing books: ‘Modern Methods of Sunday- 
School Work ’’ ($1.50 net), Meade; ‘* Ways 
of Working’”’ ($1), Schauffler; ‘“‘Seven 





grease to fight. 





Graded Sunday-Schools’’ (50 cents), Hurl- 





but; ‘Up-to-Date Sunday-School” 








In Life’s 
Battle 


Where men get hurt—wound- 


ed, cut, lacerated, bruised— 
nothing heals like POND’S 
EXTRACT—jirst aid to 
the injured. Quickly stops 
internal or external bleeding. 


only in 
nder 


Accept no Substitute 


ws 


Bold sealed bottles 
u ({f wrapper 





(§ cents), Fox; and a series of articles 
published in the Times for February 4, 11, 
18, 25, 1899, by the Rev. E. Morris Fergus- 
son of Trenton, N. J. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





October 2, 1904. How We Are in 
Training to Succeed Others. 
Deut. 34 : 7-12 ; Josh. 

63% 8. 


however, you will write, enclosing a stamp, | Church are in training. Young people 


that he would rather set ten men to work 
than do the work of ten men. 

In the second place, it secures the 
continuance of the work. Every worker 
dies. If the work is not to die, other ' 
workers must carry it forward, Oldlead- | 
ers should raise up the younger leaders, 
and give them the advantage of their 
counsel and experience before they them- 
selves are passed away. And the prin- 
ciple applies as truly in young people’s 
work, where the old leaders do not die, 
but only go on in years to other spheres 
of service, as it does in life as a whole, 
where the old pass off the stage entirely, 
as Moses did. | 


‘ 
Young a Societies are training 
schools in which the successors of the | 
present generation of the leaders of the | 


are to learn here to work for Christ, to 
pray, to give. If they do not learn it 


| now, they will not learn it by and by. 
| If Joshua had not been prepared for 
| leadership while Moses lived, he would Index; sent free. 


not have been fit for it when Moses died. | 

Even if we cannot do or give much, do- 

ing and giving what we can now is the 

— way we shall be made ready to do 

and give more when our power is more, 
% 

It is especially important that we 
should all emphasize the necessity of 
this truth in the matter of giving. The 
question is often asked, Where are the 
givers who will take the place of the 
great Christian givers that have passed 











Corns cured by the best and 
safest remedy ever 
known—A-CORN SALVE. Quick, 
sure, and permanent. Costs but 
isc. at your druggist’s or by mail, 
so don’t cut your corns and risk 
blood-poisoning. 


Giant Chemical Co.,Philadelphia 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The school of the prophets (2 
Kings 2 : 5-7). 

TUES.—Samuel in training (1 Sam. 3 : 1-21). 

WED.— David in training (1 Sam. 16 : 11-13). 

THURS.—One part of training ( Prov. 4: 1-7). 

FRI.—Timothy training (Acts 16 : 1-3; 17: 











Old Testament 
History Made Easy 


Here is a simple little tool that will 
make some points of Old Testament 
history so clear that a ten-year-old boy 
need never forget them. It is called 
Byington’s Chart of Jewish National 
History, and it shows the progress and 
divisions and kings and prophets of 
Israel and Judah from the time of Abra- 
ham down to the birth of Christ and 
after. It shows, too, what books of the 
Bible take up these various periods. 
And it is all so simply done that when 
you once see it you wonder why it was 
never done before. 

Printed in five colors on thin, tough 
map paper, neatly bound in stiff cloth 
covers, small enough to slip in your 
pocket or Bible, but opens out to 
138% inches. Ask for the Pocket 
size. We have it in the wall size, if you 
want it, at $1.00. 


Price, 30 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by 


the publishers at this price, the pub- 
lishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





14,15). 
SAT.—John Mark in training (Acts 13:5; 
2 Tim. 4: 11). 











How Endeavor trains soul-savers. 
How Endeavor trains teachers. 
How Endeavor trains givers. 


OSES was a very wise man in many 
things. There was a point, how- 
ever, in which at the outset he was 

not wise, until his father-in-law gave 
him some sound advice on this point. 
Moses had tried to carry all the respon- 
sibility himself, and it was breaking him 
down and preventing the proper develop- 
| ment of qualities of leadership in others. 
| Thereafter Moses’ life was thoroughly 
| sagacious in its recognition of the impor- 
| tance of training others to do the work 
| that needed to done. And when he 
went away, Israel was not left without 
leadership, and the history of the people 
went forward without friction or disrup- 
tion. 





5 4 

For two reasons leaders should be 
trained for the work. In the first place, 
it multiplies the efficiency of the work. 
It does so by increasing the interest and 
sense of responsibility of those who are 
recognized in this way, and it does so by 
enlarging the numbers of those who can 
be depended upon for initiative and 
persistence. 








one of the wise sentences often quoted, 





Mr. Moody used to say, in | 


away? Men give to libraries and asy- 
|lums and great philanthropies, but not 
| as before to the more distinctly religious 
| necessities. The new generation of 
| givers must be trained up among the 
| young people. By recognizing the princi- | 
| ple of stewardship with little, they will 
| be prepared to recognize it with much. 
% 

And another lesson is to be pressed. 
Are we in our work holding on to the 
offices and responsibilities, and so shut- 
ting out young people. who ought to be 
in this training? Older people ought 
to pass on from these positions and leave 
them to the younger, even if the younger 


people protest, and urge the older ones 
to remain, 





Our highest duty is to make ourselves | 
useless. 
He who raises up his successor lives 

on after his death. 
Consider the example of Moses, Elijah, 
and Paul. 








The Doctor’s Wife 
Agrees With Him About Food | 





A trained nurse says : ‘‘ In the practise 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that I | 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

‘It is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in food for the sick) and | 
can be adapted to all ages, being softened | 
with milk or cream for babies or the aged | 
when deficiency of teeth renders masti- | 
cation impossible. For fever patients or ' 
| those on liquid diet I find ‘Grape-Nuts | 
| and albumen water very nourishing and 
| refreshing.’ This recipe is my own idea 

and is made as follows: Soak a tea- 
| spoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 
| water for an hour, strain and serve with 
| the beaten white of an egg and a spoon- 
| ful of fruit juice for flavoring. This 
affords a great deal of nourishment that 
| even the weakest stomach can assimilate 

without any distress. | 
rt. iy husband is a physician and he |} 
| uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
| many times for his patients. 

‘* Personally I regard a dish of Grape- | 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration, or brain fag, a ten days’ trial 
| of Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward 
| nourishing and rebuilding, and in this 

way pe the trouble. ‘‘There’s a} 
| reason” and trial proves. 

Look in each package for the famous | 
‘little book, ** The Road to Wellville.” | 





| estimate free. 


| World's 


$27 







































































My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and dont 
break,” 


MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. ‘The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 
‘* The How and the Why" (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
= a advertisements that are not de- 

ned. 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
EDISON PICTURE MACHINES, STEREOPTICONS, 
Song Slides, Films, Lenses, Gas Outfits, Electrical 


Goods, etc. Send for catalogue and circulars. 
L. MANASSE CO., 88 Madison Street, Chieago, Ill. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
1. P. Frink. 551 Pearl St., New York, 
Ot purest NUIN copper NEEL H FLLS 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P. O., N.Y. 
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PEAKE & O 


FAIR 


PVT, 


nC 


TESA 


US ‘ 





ss 
High-class service between 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 
Stop-over privileges. 


Descriptive resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 

Yair literature on application at ticket offices 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and connecting 
lines, or by addressing H. W. Fuller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 
Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA” 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships 
leave Kaltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.’’ Send for tour book. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





A new feature of The Sunday 
School. Times Lesson Pictures 
adds more to their usefulness than 
you can guess. But the price is 
still 10 cents for the set of twelve 
pictures, including the new plan. 
See page 526 in this issue. 
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o’ Cakes 


‘Land o' Cakes” is a name frequently given to Scotland, 
where meal cakes form an important article of diet. The 
phrase was made famous by Robert Burns in 1789, in his poem 
On Captamn Grose's Peregrinations through Scotland, which 
commences with the following lines 





“Hear, ‘Land’o Cakes’ and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Croats.” 


It may well be that some later poet will sing of America as the 
Land of Biscuit, for in the past five years the American people 
have consumed over three hundred million packages of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















